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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY VALENTINE. 
NORWICH-TOWN—FEBRUARY 14, 1640. 


KNOW a lass in Norwich-town— 
Heigh-ho! but my heart's merry ! 
Yonder trips she a-wending down 
The little lane by the Rose and Crown, 
With lips as red as a berry. 


I know a lass in Norwich-town— 
Heigh-ho! but my heart's jolly ! 

Ever a smile and never a frown, 

And a cry to Puritan Care—‘‘Go drown!” 
And a mock at melancholy. 


I know a lass in Norwich-town— 
Heigh-ho! but my heart's merry! 
Trustful eyes that are winsome brown, 
And feet as light as the thistle-down, 

And cheeks as pink as the cherry. 


I know a lass in Norwich-town— 
Heigh-ho! but my heart's jolly ! 
Though I’ve a name of no renown, 
And she goes clad in a silken gown, 
I have won sweet Mistress Polly. 
Ciinton SCOLLARD. 


THE UNHAPPY MARRIAGE. 


NCE in a while society, often on the gud vive of rumor, * 


but not so often possessed of the actual facts, is stirred 
to its depths by some irrefutable scandal that makes the 
topic of talk in all the clubs and all the drawing-rooms, 
and gives piquancy to every cup of five-o’clock tea. It 
has the interest of a romance that one reads, and more 
than that, where one knows, or knows of, or has seen 
upon the street, the players of the principal parts. That 
society on all of these occasions sustains an almost irrep- 
arable injury, one that it will take years to heal, is a cir- 
cumstance of not the least consequence to the actors in 
the drama, and of perhaps small consequence to the re- 
tailers and detailers of the gossip; but it is all a lam- 
entable fact, and it becomes society, so far as it can, to 
protect itself. 

When two people have entered into the relation of mar- 
riage, calling God and man to witness, they have per- 
formed an act as sacred as a sacrament—one held in some 
forms of religious belief to be indeed a sacrament. It 
seems strange that into the awfulness of anything ap- 
proaching a sacrament,a relation reaching back among 
the mysteries of creation in its potent results, people 
should allow smal! and trivial concerns to make dissidence. 

But in too many marriages this is what happens. A 
thoughtless wife maddens a worried husband; an exact- 
ing husband wearies and wears out a high-spirited wife. 
Sometimes they fight it out in the union; and though 
harm is done, it is much less harm than comes in the more 
public way. Sometimes the wronged party -has regard 
to the speech of people, thinks of others, of acquaintances, 
friends, parents, children, and bears the burden as best it 
may be borne; sometimes thinks of duty, and calls on 
Heaven for help; sometimes, when love and happiness are 
gone, finds comfort in the love of Heaven. Sometimes 
forgetfulness is nearly attained in some one of the thou- 
sand pursuits of science, art, charity, or business. One 
thing is certain, that forgetfulness may be found. And 
another thing is equally certain, that it is the duty of both 
parties to find it. 

Because a wife loses her first bloom, because her hus- 
band outgrows her intellectually, because another has 
come to seem lovelier in his eyes, a husband is afforded 
thereby no excuse whatever for absolving himself from 
his marriage vows. Because a husband is selfish, because 
he is parsimonious or mean, because he is tyrannical, be- 
cause he objects to her friends, a wife has no more excuse. 
Life may become all but unbearable.with him or with ber; 
but if there are children with a future to be considered, 
it is to be borne, and duty and decency must enforce a 
behavior before the children that shall hinder their a 
from wrong influences so far as possible. It may be hard 
to bear; it may be almost impossible; but self-control is 
an invaluable ally. The utmost frivolity, the utmost in- 
difference to his wishes, does not justify a husband in 
pulling the cloth from the table and all the china with it; 
his pulling the cloth off does not justify her in putting 
herself under the illegal protection of another man. We 
do not say, indeed, that if a husband persists against his 
wife’s wish in introducing into the family an element or 
a person that the wife knows to be poisonous to herself 
or to her children, or that if the wife persists against her 
husband's wish in any corresponding course, that either 
party may not be justified in the determination to live 
apart from the other. But there is, at any rate, a dignity 
in a separation that is entirely wanting inadivorce. And 
surely there is still a great deal of happiness possible in a 
dignified and virtuous separation, if it is only the happi- 
ness of acquired peace aud freedom. 


WOMEN AND COLOR. 


N one point women may claim without challenge supe- 

riority over men; it is well known among those who 
have paid attention to the matter that women are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to color in its minute divisions. Not only 
as a general thing may a man, who is not an artist, be sent 
in vain to match a given color accurately, but it is ve 
rarely that a woman, if sent, will fail to match it. This 
may be due to the constant handling of stuffs, threads, and 
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embroidery materials which almost every girl child has, 
and which constitutes a training in colors. ole her bro- 
thers are out-doors and occupied only with the primitive 
colors in broad effects; and also to the care which a girl 
gives to her frocks and their varied tints, while a boy is 
clothed in simple black or gray, and does not have atien- 
tion, thought, or eye directed to the subject specifically. 

The women in the civilized world are few who do not 
from their girlhood know the use and effect of this and 
that tint—that orange, for instance, throws blue upon the 
face, and so tones up a brunette, that green throws rose, 
and so illumines a blonde, and that red has a burning 
quality, not because the heat rays of the dark part of the 
spectrum are in its neighborhood, but, because it creates 
nervous excitement. That there are more color-blind 
men than women is well known, but that perhaps proves 
little, since probably more men than women have been 
examined for positions where color-blindness is a barrier, 
as on ships and locomotives. But it is an accepted fact 
in science that it is the rule with men not to be able to 
distinguish the delicate differences in the gray and neutral 
tints. Sensitiveness to color has been supposed to lie in 
the nerve elements of the retina, these impressed by red 
rays, those by blue; but it is very certain that the foci 
also is called in question, since where there has been de- 
fect in the ears | of recognizing colors post-mortem ex- 
amination has failed to detect any reason for it in the eye, 
and the probability is that some minute portion of the 
brain itself is at fault in the matter, as it may be in the 
lack of an ear for music. Linnzeus found that even the 
taste responded to colors, yellow flowers being often more 
bitter than otherwise, red being sour, green having an al- 
kaline flavor, white — sweet, and black disagreeable 
and slightly poisonous; but as we use our eyes and not 
our tongues to distinguish colors, it has more psycholo- 
gical than material significance. It is without doubt the 
want of using the eyes intelligently that bas left so many 
more men than women insensitive to the various shades 
of color—the want of that early education which should 
have taken a card or chart of fine shades and taught them 
one by one to the little lad as his sister had been taught 
with her sewing-silks and crewels. 


A TRUE STORY. 


NDER the stairs leading out of Mrs. Van Twiller’s 

wide hail there is a broad but low window with 
leaded yellow glass, through which the sun shines in the 
afternoon. On its sill you will always find a tall jar 
filled with white flowers, generally lilies—dogwood when 
it is in bloom, and apple blossoms when they come. In 
front of the window runs a divan piled with cushions. 
You are sure to see an open book or two on it, and some- 
times a bit of sewing; for Aunt Eleanor’s grandchildren 
when they are in town, and the Major's niece when she 
can, are sure to be here part of the afternoon. They can 
see the people who come and go, a tall palm screening 
them from view, and by means of signals and secret ar- 
rangements with Babson secure certain of the guests for 
themselves. 

To-day no one was by the window but the Major’s niece. 
** Hebe,” she called, as Miss Van Auken and | came in, 
**if you love me, stay here. 1 won't go inside to talk to 
Captain Whoppers, and he has just arrived. I am sure I 
do not see why he never discovered this place, yet I be- 
lieve it is the only out-of-the-way corner in any friend's 
house in New York that has escaped him. I know just 
what he will talk about. He will ask me if I had intended 
going to Sherry’s on Tuesday when Yvette Guilbert was 
to sing, and the concert was postponed on account of the 
moral uprising in the community—tbhat moral uprising 
which never affected New York until the day before 
Guilbert was to sail, and until she had sung to packed 
houses for weeks. I can just hear him saying this. I wish 
somebody would define morals for me without prejudice 
and without too much laxity, but I don’t even like to hear 
the word mentioned by a man like Captain Whoppers. 
There's always a little innuendo somewhere. He never 
says so much, but that look of his!—straight in your eye, 
as if he were peering through a hole in the curtains, search- 
ing for something it frightened you to have him look for, 
yet which you know was not there for him to find. I 
can’t describe it, but it gives me the creeps. And now 
after this giving up of Guilbert,” she added, in voice the 
tones of which had suddenly changed, ‘‘do you suppose 
M. De Lautreppe will have that other course on Provencal 
songs with Calvé singing? 1 heard he was to have them 
next, and I wanted so to hear her sing them. She is the 
genius! Melba has a little bird in her throat that sings; 
but Calvé! She is the great one, though people may love 
Nordica more than them all. But I wish 1 were out of 
New York, for all that. I'm tired of the rush and the 
whirl, and J think it’s hollow, and I never did before. 
There are such funny little strivings and jealousies, and 
such pickings to pieces of success. And the little quar- 
rels between those who are too well bred to fight like dogs, 
who walk with stilted steps around each other, all their 
hair up along their spines, but who never give se much as 
a growl for which they can be reproved!” 

*‘Oh yes! But there is ever much else if you look for 
it,” said Miss Van Auken. “It all depends on what you 
are determined to find. Here’s astory of disinterestedness 
for you. A man lost his wife in so tragic a way his hair 
turned white within a week, Then he went away, and 
was gone away for two years. He had a friend in town 
who loved him, and one day he wrote to this friend, ‘Make 
me a home; I’m coming back.’ So the friend and the 
friend’s wife went to work. They took an apartment, 
furnished it, engaged servants, filled it with flowers. Night 
after night the lamps were lit, the bed turned down, the 
wrapper and slippers laid out; even the afternoon paper 
was put on the table, and the fire on the hearth was 
kindled. Suddenly, without warning, after weeks of this, 
the man returned, only to cry like a child at all this evi- 
dence of love. But by-and-by he grew tired of the home, 
and asked his friend to make him another, which he did; 
and then there was a third one tried, and still the patience 
of the friend has never faltered. The story is true. I 
know all the people.” 

The Major’s niece had risen and put her arms around 
Miss Van Auken’s neck. ‘‘ Hebe dear.” she said, ‘‘I’ve 
been off the track so long, and I know it.” 

I turned away and left them, joining Mrs. Van Twililer 
and the others fnside. L. H. F. 
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does not con’ the elements of popularity.. When 


ele, though a work of t interest, 
produced in America, with ame Christine 
Nilsson, Miss Annie Louise Cary, and Signor Campanini 
to fill three of the principal réles, New York audiences— 
accustomed at that time to limit their ideas of Faust to 
Gounod’s version of a fragment of the great Goethe poem 
—eeneey ar the ideas embraced in the drama, 
and frankly expressed disapproval of the entire opera. 
To-day our audiences are better educated, and are cer- 
tainly less ingenuous in their mode and manner of criti- 
cism; therefore they listen with some degree of patience, 
and assume an understanding which they do not always 
arrive at. 

Mile. Calvé’s genius and the superb singing of M. Ed. 
de Reszké only sufficed to attract attention to their indi- 
vidual gifts and merits in the recent revival of Mefisto- 
Sele at the —— Opera-house. It was beyond 
their power to uplift the work to a place among the great 
compositions of the day and time. The music, extreme- 
ly beautiful at intervals (the duet for soprano and con- 
tralto, for example, being a veritable gem in its way), does 
not maintain this high order of excellence throughout. 
Goethe's enastenpiagy ts in truth, unsuitable for lyric uses, 
and its closest students, its keenest admirers—even those 
endowed with appreciation of music as an art—are among 
the first to admit this fact. 

The second performance of Die Walkiire, substituted 
for Tristan und Isolde on account of the indisposition of 
M. Jean de Reszké, enabled Miss Brema to repeat her 
strong and at times very beautiful impersonation of the 
— Briinnbilde, and also gave that excellent artist 

lle. Olitzka another opportunity to win recognition in 
the small but important part of Fricka. Mile. Olitzka’'s 
conception of this réle is original avd full of interest, and 
her rich contralto voice is of real value in coloring the 
music allotted to the irate goddess. Mr. Seidl and his men 
rendered the orchestral portions of the music-drama with 
magnificent brilliancy and force. However, the represen- 
tation, as a whole, was unsatisfactory, because Fraulein 
Beeth and Herr Kaschmann were neither impressive nor 
adequate as ee and Wotan, and when a weight of 
responsibility fell on the shoulders of Miss Brema her 
vocal limitations became conspicuous—almost painful— 
her voice being constantly forced out of its natural regis- 
ter and rendered uneven and piercing in the effort to meet 
the requirements of the . 

It was pleasant to find that Mile. Szumowska confirmed 
the favorable impression created last season on the occa- 
sion of her recital given at the hall of the Mendelssobn 
Glee Club during the past week, and again in her concert 
with Herr Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist. Mlle. Szu- 
mowska’s charming personality has — for her any 
number of friends and admirers, and her reappearance 
was greeted with much responsive enthusiasm. At her 
recital she displayed intelligence, but forced a certain 
amount of criticism in dealing with the Schumann fan- 
tasia; and it must be owned that she is as yet over-young 
for a satisfactory interpretation of a composition demand- 
ing mature thought and experience. The Tausig arrange- 
ments of a pastorale and capriccio by Scarlatti were de- 
liciously played, and in most of the Chopin selections 
Mile. Szumowska’s national feeling and musical tempera- 
ment produced happy results. 

Refinement, charm, and poetic loveliness characterize 
the interpretations of the young Polish pianist, who has 
already become such a pronounced favorite in our con- 
cert-rooms. A great deal is being done in a quiet way for 
the enjoyment of good music in private residences. A 
series of chamber-music concerts at the home of one prom- 
inent hostess has turned Sunday afternoons in January 
into restful and happy intermezzi, looked forward to dur- 
ing each week by a quantity of cultivated and music-lov- 
ing men and women. Another amateur bas devoted her 
time and thoughts to organizing a series of evenings where 
non-professional musicians can meet, and sing and play to 
each other, and such efforts do more towards promoting 
love of the art than can any number of the magnificent 
entertainments graced by opera-singers, who, after all, keep 
their best work for the public, and are undoubtedly heard 
to greatest advantage in their own sphere. 

he brilliant audience assembled on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 29th, to hear the two great soprani of the 
Metropolitan Opera Troupe sing the music of Carmen 
met with a severe disappointment in the withdrawal of 
Madame Melba, who was indisposed, and received her 
substitute, Madame Saville, rather coldly. Wath Madame 
Calvé as Carmen, M. Lubert to fill the part of Don José, 
and Signor Ancona that of Escamillo, a good performance 
was ensured; but the managers of the Opera-house have 
spoiled their subscribers in arranging the so-called ideal 
casts, and any slight change in the programme is apt to 
produce a spirit of discontent. 

Earnest musicians look forward with keen interest to 
the coming of the Chicago orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Theodore Thomas, who has so long been absent 
from our concert halls. 

The series of grand orchestral concerts is to be given 
in the Metropolitan Opera-house—a series of five evening 
and two afternoon performances—and Raffael Joseffy, 
Plunket Greene, Ben Davies, Max Bendix, Bruno Stein- 
del, and Ed. Schuecker are promised as soloists on these 
occasions. 

The first of Mr. Plunket Greene’s recitals was a pro- 
nounced success, and the favorite young Irish basso will 
undoubtedly meet with the usual cordial reception and 
enthusiastic recognition accorded to him ia previous years 
on both sides of the Atlantic. His interesting programmes, 
his vérsatilit; in proclaiming the folk-music of many 
lands, hie delightful personality, and simple, manly bear- 
ing, are natural and sufficient reasons for his great popu- 
larity, and account for its endurance. M. Maurel’s last 
recital brought to a close the series, which has been of im- 
mense pleasure and profit for those wise enough to avail 
themselves of a most unusual opportunity. 

It is rare to hear French and Italian music sung as M. 
Maurel sings it. The lightness, delicacy, finish, and poise 
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of his style are in their way unsurpassed, and to the few 
who have ears to hear, and who possess minds to use with 
intelligence in absorbing a thousand indescribably fine 
shades, these recitals have proved the best and most last- 
ing of music lessons. 

One cannot overestimate the influence of such artists 
as are with us at the present moment. . Mr Plancon’s de- 
livery, for example, is absolutely flawless; Madame Mel- 
ba is a borp vocalist, and her training has been perfect; 
Madame Nordica sings with infinite care—too much at 
times—and most artistically; Calvé, whose great genius 
lifts her above the details of criticism, possesses, in truth, 
a voice of rare color and beauty and of wide range, and 
she uses it with skill. 

There is no denying the fact that these artists, and the 
great De Reszkés, have taught us all that there is to teach 
as far as voice-culture (from the French and Italian points 
of view) is concerned, They illustrate the power of solo- 
ists, and are of inestimable service in enabling us to gauge 
the advantages and the limitations of their schools. 





= OUR PARIS * 
‘S LETTER YF 


a just seen a lot of the new spring hats meant for 
the Riviera, and also the models on which new hats 
are already beginning to be sent to New York for the 
spring openings. The particular ones which Carlier is 
just getting out are nearly all Louis XV. or Louis XVI. 
shapes—the Louis XVL. rather the prettier, I think. They 
are turned up in the back and trimmed with a profusion 
of flowers, and very high on one side with enormous rib- 
bon bows. For instance, a hat of quite coarse black straw 
had the brim all around bent into flutes, turned up very 
high indeed at the back. Around the brim on front were 
flowers, gilli or wall flowers, I should say, not put on in a 
wreath, but massed together quite on to the crown, in 
shades of reddish-mauve and cerise blending into each 
other, with just at the back, where the flowers finished, a 
clump of green locust flowers. The cache-peigne, over 
the turned-up brim in the back, was made of large violet 
leaves, with two or three unopened violets scattered 
among them. On the left of the crown, at the back, was 
an enormous bow, formed of eight great loops, made of 
ribbon five or six inches wide. The four front loops 
were of black ribbon, those at the back of reddish-mauve. 
This bow was fastened on to a bit of black velvet, in order 
to make it stand up high, the velvet stiffened with wires. 
All the hats now are worn very far over the forehead. 
Primroses are much seen on the new hats, and will be 
much worn, it is said, this spring. Just now the favorite 
hats in Paris are of black velvet trimmed with white 
tulle, and that sort of feathery pompon of which I can- 
not just at this moment recall the name. One sees hats 
with large puffed crowns with a sort of soft ruche for the 
brim, without other trimming than white pompons and 
deep crimson roses. These hats, by exception, are worn 
off the face. A great deal of pleated chiffon will be worn 
again this spring, against which I warn all economical 
souls, for it is the most unsubstantial stuff that can be 
imagined, and I suspect is only a cunning device of the 
milliners to make their things ephemeral. 

The very mild season is throwing velvet gowns into 
the shade, and people are beginning to wear charming 
costumes of silk—black taffetas barred or plaided with 
blues and greens. One of the prettiest of these that I 
have seen was trimmed with loops of plain satin embroid- 
ered with fine jets and spangles. It is surprising how 
much spangles are used. Everything trimmed with vel- 
vet or satin has the trimming embroidered, and there is 
scarcely any embroidery that is not accented by tiny 
spangles. To go back to the pretty gown, the front was 
slightly fulled, and finished at the waist by a deep girdle 
belt, embroidered. On either side of the front, the entire 
length, were the loops of which I spoke, with two loops 
standing out on each side of the high crumpled collar. 
As a rule, these gowns are made very simply, often with- 
out other trimming than the material, depending entirely 
for their elegance on the cut and on picturesque sleeves. 

Another pretty Paris fancy is for trimming the skirts of 
wool gowns with patterns of braid. The skirt, for in- 
stance, will have a row of wide Hercules braid all around 
the bottom, which is brought up on either side of the 
apron front to form a pattern reaching half-way up to the 
waist. Other gowns have two rows of braid put on about 
nine inches from the bottom. On these braids, at the 
seams of the apron front, are leaves of gimp put on to 
meet in the centre between the two rows. This is repeat- 
ed six times around the skirt. The jacket buttons at the 
side with leaves like those on the skirt, and is trimmed 
round the bottom with two rows of braid. It is finished 
with a little Astrakhan collar. The pockets are outside, 
and also braided. This gown was made of dark green 
cloth, and had to go with it a petticoat of green taffetas 
brocaded with black, a dash of red, and bright green. 
Still another pretty walking gown is something quite 
new. It is made of zibeline, in the inevitable green, and 
the whole front breadth consists of a deep box-pleat, quite 
narrow at the top, broadening as it reaches the bottom of 
the skirt. On either side of it are laid box-pleats, flaring 
at the bottom, covered before they are pleated with braid 
beginning high on the sides and sloping down in front, to 
end under the box-pleat. The bodice carries out this 
same movement—that is, it has a skirt laid in pleats at 
the side, trimmed with braid, longer in front and shorter 
on the sides, to follow exactly the movement of the braid 
on the skirt. The front is a box- pleat, narrow at the 
belt and widening at the top, and the straight collar is 
finished with wide flaring pieces of white satin, edged 
with fur. The body of the bodice is braided like the 
skirt, but conversely—that is, the braid starts at the un- 
der-arm seams and ends under the pleat, rounding up in- 
stead.of down. A tiny belt of black satin, scarcely more 
than a thread, goes across the two pleats to finish them 
in front, and these are furthermore decorated with five 
strass buttons, three on the skirt and two on the corsage, 
which is the only thing ! don’t like about the gown. The 
sleeves are finislred with white satin cuffs. 

Strass buttons are much seen on everything. A velvet 
cape has a collar of chinchilla and two rhinestone buckles 
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on the shoulders. The old curiosit of Paris have 


shops 
ee oe eS the old buckles they . nette 


a 

could lay their hands on, and buttons really seem the most 

a part of the trimming on a gown. If they are 
istic, why shouldn’t they be? But a button put on 

simply as a button, to finish a thing, is the most meaning- 

less ornament that could have been invented. 

A friend writes me from London about Lady Evelyn 
Gordon-Lennox’s wedding, where the gowns must have 
been charming. Lady Evelyn wore a dress of cream du- 
chesse satin bordered with sable, and a court train of the 
same. The bodice was extremely pretty, of satin em- 
broidered with silver, with an undefined pleat effect in 
front, slashed on either side to open over a tucked front 
of white lisse, pleated. At the néck the silk was also cut 
away to show the lisse, which was finished with a narrow 
shell uci. The sleeves to the elbow were of embroidered 
satin, showing long under-sleeves of the transparent lisse, 
finely shi This seems to me a much daintier and 
prettier arrangement than the high white satin bodices 
worn by brides over here, always trying, and generally 
unbecoming. The bridemaids wore gowns of white satin, 
also bordered with sable, and made with bodices openin 
over fronts of pleated white lisse. These were finish 
with large picturesque collars of ciel blue velvet covered 
with Honiton lace ae on crépe lisse, At the waist 
there were long sashes of satin in the same shade as the 
velvet wound twice around the waist, and tied at the side 
in big loo The sleeves were puffed, and finished over 
the shoulder with sable bands. 

The six children in the bridal procession wore gowns 
like those of the older bridemaids, and hats like theirs 
also—large picture-hats of black velvet covered with bleu- 
ciel ostrich plumes. The bride carried a bouquet of lilies- 
of-the-valley, orchids, and orange blossoms ; the bride- 
maids carried bouquets of lilies-of-the-valley alone, and the 
six children baskets of the same flower. 

Here are some pretty gowns that I have seen lately. A 
charming evening gown of rose-pink satin, half the bodice 
of satin, the other of rose lisse, spangled with tiny bits of 
strass to look like diamonds and sequins. The satin half 
of the corsage was draped over the other, and the edge 
was finished with a lovely garland of roses, starting on 
one shoulder and ending a little below the beginning of 
the décolleté. The waist was outlined by a pointed belt 
embroidered with rhinestones and sequins. One sleeve 
was of the spangled lisse and the other of satin, with a 
large satin bow on the shoulder of the lisse sleeve. The 
skirt was plain. Another beautiful gown was a dinner 
gown of réséda satin, striped with white, over which were 
scattered Louis XVI. bouquets. The skirt was plain. 
The corsage had a bodice ceinture embroidered wiih span- 
gies and silver threads, with white satin revers with a tiny 
pale green edge, also embroidered. The front was filled 
in with pink chiffon. A pretty half-décolleté gown, to be 
worn at small dinners, was made of black and white striped 
silk, with a corsage of white chiffon veiled with black. 
The front of the corsage was slightly fulled, and edged 
around the top of the square décolleté with a ruche that 
looked like flowers, made of the black and white. In the 
centre of each was a tiny spray of forget-me-nots and fern, 
that trailed down in sprays over the corsage. The sleeves 
were very voluminous, and made of puffs of the black and 
white, fastened at the shoulders with large standing vel- 
vet bows mingled with the forget-me-nots and green. 
The belt was of forget-me-not blue velvet. 

KaTuarIne De Forest. 

















THE SPRING MOHAIRS. 


OHAIR will be the fabric for the first dresses worn 
in the coming demi-season, and is admirably adapted 
for them. It is now shown in such varied weaving, de- 
sign, and finish that it might furnish forth almost an en- 
tire outfit of gowns. This is particularly true for those 
preparing to escape the cold spring months of the North 
by going to Bermuda, the Riviera, Florida, or California. 
For evening dresses are lustrous white mohairs or those 
delicately tinted, that rival taffeta silks in their crisp 
beauty. For travelling and bard usage are mohair Si- 
ciliennes and the twilled mohairs that wear like iron, 
while for church, calling, and either morning or afternoon 
gowns are those with small brocaded figures, or else plain 
rounds of a single color, or perhaps shot in with white. 
“hese are not inexpensive fabrics, but they wear so faith- 
fully that it is quite worth while to pay their price. The 
costliest are of the twilled mohair in fine and closely 
woven diagonals, and of the weight of good English 
serge. They are $250 to $8 a yard, of cloth widths— 
from forty-eight to fifty-four inches—requiring only 
seven or eight yards for a gown. Those at the highest 
prices are of chestnut brown or dark blue, not so dark as 
navy-blue, and others of jet black. Though firm to stiff- 
ness the fabric is not unpleasant to the touch; indeed, it 
is far more grateful in summer weather than are softer 
woo! surfaces. These will be made up in tailor fashion, 
with a short open-fronted jacket that may be lapped 
double-breasted on occasion, and with all seams strapped. 
The Norfolk jacket suit recently described in these col- 
umns, with the pleats simulated by bands stitched on, is 
also being made up in heavy mohair of dark colors. 


Next these in price are the cool-looking mixed twills,with. 


white woven alternately with clear blue or brown, produ- 
cing a charming effect that will be excellent for wear on 
many & journey on dusty summer — trains,as it sheds 
the dust by the slightest shaking. turning to the solid 
twills, are some most attractive green shades, grayish olive 
green and a darker brownish-green. Fawn, tan, Marie 
Antoinette blue, and nut brown complete this series, which 
will be used for yachting and steamer dresses in prefer- 
ence to the softer wool serges so long worn. For $1 75 
are basket-woven and bird’s-eye mohair of lighter weight 
and forty-eight inches wide. In solid colors these are of 
the usual dark blue and brown shades, but interwoven 
with which they are very charming in dark green, bright 
blue or brown, and also with black. Finer qualities of 
these, giving a pretty little diapered effect, are in the col- 
ors which English girls have so long chosen for their mo- 
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hairs—pale old-rose, clear French gray, pale blue, migno- 

green, mauve, and biscuit or tan color. base ses 
$2 a yard or $2 25, according to their width of forty-eight 
or fifty-four inches. The light tinted mohairs will be 
made up like taffeta gowns, as they come in the palest 
ape cream, blue, and Nile-green shades, and at present 
t is a problem with the merchants whether they or grena- 
dines will take the place of crépons. 

To these mohairs Arnold, Constable, & Co. also add 
many with very small figures brocaded above the surface. 
These are of much ry quality than any we have been 
describing and cost less money, usually $1 a yard up to 
$150. They are of very light quality, and are especially 
meant for summer wear, except for those living in the 
sunny South, who can wear them all the year round. The 
figures in these are rigzag hair-lines on pink, gray, fawn- 
color or biscuit, or of pale pink lines on deeper rose or 
cream or tan color. Or else they bave raised white dots 
and hair-lines on gray, rose, blue, or brown. Some small 
checks of two or three colors are also shown with very 
smooth surfaces. 


WARP-PRINTED GINGHAMS. 


A new departure has been taken in Scotch ginghams. 
They are now warp-printed with exquisite chiné flowers 
woven in the warp instead of the eay bright plaids for 
which they have long been famous. Yet they are woven 
in the same looms, and by the conservative Glasgow manu- 
facturers, of whom changes are not expected. But it is 
worth while to go back on traditions in order to produce 
anything so pretty as the new Persian-figured or flowered 
striped ginghams. They rival the taffeta silks in designs 
and colors, and the girl who has a dress of this new-old 
fabric from Scotland, well made, and gay with ribbons 
and embroidery, may know that she looks quite as pretty 
at half the price as when she walks in silk attire. They 
are thirty-two inches wide, and cost fifty or fifty-five cents 
a yard; twelve yards are required for a frock, and there 
need be no silk linings, as linen, lawn, or cambric will 
answer. More costly than these are silk-figured ging- 
hams with little rings of white silk woven on mauve amid 
pencilled lines of black, or on blue with yellow stripes, or 
pink with white stripes. Pin dots of white silk on rose, 
blue, pink, or fawn in narrow stripes alternating with 
white are charming for children’s frocks, and so dainty 
that they cost seventy-five cents a yard. Cheaper ging- 
hams have checks, dots in clusters, and hair stripes of 
white on colored grounds. 

Among the wash dresses in preparation for summer two 
features are prominent—one is the belted basque giving a 
short frill all around below the belt; the other is bishop 
sleeves, full and straight, gathered into wristbands. A 


turned-over collar edged with embroidery is on most such ' 


basques. When a yoke is added it is a matter of taste 
whether it be in front or in the back in the fashion of 
shirt-waists. Round full waists gathered to a yoke of em- 
broidery are considered more dressy by many, and are 
being made with elbow sleeves. Others have bands of 
insertion of heavy white embroidery arranged like the 
box-pleats of Norfolk jackets. The skirts of these dresses 
are five yards wide, with all the breadths gored in a mea- 
sure at the top, those in the front being left fuller than 
those of last season, and all shirred in two or three rows 
around below the belt. They are hemmed widely, and 
may be trimmed with insertions down each seam or in 
two rows above the hem, as one pleases. When made by 
home dressmakers the sleeves are not lined, but those sold 
ready made are apt to have an objectionable lining of 
sleazy cambric or lawn, and the same is true of the skirt. 
If a foundation skirt is preferred it should be of a good 
fabric deeply faced with the material of the dress. 


THE NEW CHALLIS. 


Those who have tired of challis may now return to 
them, as they are in so many new designs that they seem 
like another fabric altogether, yet are much cheaper than 
the finest qualities were formerly sold. The most attrac- 
tive are those with Persian designs, and all-over patterns 
of dashes, palms, moiré, and waving figures in the most 
exquisite and dainty colors, nearly covering their creamy 
white grounds. Those in which Parma violet, rose, and 
green prevail are charming, and are especially pretty when 
there is much pale green and sky blue together in vague 
dashes that have no set design. Slightly darker palms 
and stripes are of purplish-red, green, and brown on white 

rounds. These light soft woollens are excellent for chil- 

ren’s dresses and for ladies’ house dresses all summer 
where cool evening breezes require all-wool fabrics. They 
are thirty inches wide, and cost forty cents a yard. Much 
darker than these are colors and designs like those that 
have become familiar on printed velvets. They are of 
the same width and price, and will be used for wrappers 
and tea gowns, but are hardly suitable for children’s 
frocks. For the latter are more expensive silk - dotted 
challis at fifty cents the yard, and also stripes woven in 
silk with sometimes moiré waving lines of bright colors 
on cream grounds, but more often with the tiny Dresden 
bouquet or single rose of natural tints. There is nothing 
new in the manner of making these simple frocks at the 
present writing. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS. 


For early spring and country wear in the summer are 
loosely woven homespuns of pure soft wool, such as are 
imported year after year by first-class shops, and are 
bought by conservative women, and by smartly dressed 
women also, who think a tailor-made dress of such a fabric 
an essential part of their spring wardrobe. Those of dark 
green and white are most attractive, the clear white laid 
on the green in checks which are not stiff blocks, but are 
most oddly shaped. There are two shades of these greens 
and two of brown, with one of tan, the contrast in the last 
with cream-color instead of clear white. They are forty- 
eight inches wide and cost $1 35. A well-made frock of 
this fabric in Norfolk jacket fashion or in a round double- 
breasted waist will always give the wearer a sense of being 
well dressed, and can be appropriately worn on more oc- 
casions than ove would suppose. Other lightly woven 
homespuns come in white and black in irregular stripes 
or in large dashes of black on white that will make up 
very effectively, and can be used by those wearing colors 
as well as in light mourning. Stitched edges, never more 
than two rows, and small bone buttons complete these 
woollens. 
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FRENCH MODELS 


N in-door gown of light gray 
A cloth, Fig. 1, is made in princesse 
shape, the bodice smooth-fitting, and 
the front, as also are the 
sides of the skirt, to give place to in- 
sertions of blue and green mirror 





velvet. The edges of the slits are 
trimmed with narrow passementerie 
caught with tiny velvet bows. A full 


collar is of the velvet, and also a ruffle 
about the elbow below the drooping 
sleeve puff 

A moose-colored cloth gown, Fig. 2, 
has a vest of old-rose velvet covered 
with guipure lace in the short bodice, 
framed in a wide collar of the rose vel 
vet uncovered ‘he collar is square 
lil s yoke across the back, descends 
in points at the front, and connects 
with square ¢ paule ttes, the whole be- 
ing edged with narrow Alaska sable 


fur Lace-covered velvet cuffs orna- 
ment the sleeves 

Fig. 3, a Nile-green silk evening 
gown, is made with a short flaring 
skirt and a décolleté bodice with a 


draped front; wide appliqué lace is 
draped to form a little bolero caught 
with ribbon knots on the front and to 
extend out in epaulettes over the puff 


ed sleeves. A ribbon strap is caught Fie. 8. 


topped by a stock-collar with chour 
A mousseline drapery 
bands the sleeves at the elbow. 


at the sides 


acknowledged 


of thanks. 





EXPRESSING THANKFUL- 
‘ESS. 
( NE of the most graceful acts of 
life is the expression of thankful 
ness for favors received. After a visit, 
when a present has been sent one, 
when somebody has been i!l and flow- 
ers have been left for her—in short, 
whenever there has been a kindness 
done — where, that kindness must be 
The more promptly 
this is done the 
note of thanks always misses its op- 
portunity, and so does the tardy word 


Good form and the custom of peo- 
ple in polite society require the re- 
quital of every courtesy, even the 
slightest, either by note or by speech. 
A note may be ever so short and in- 
formal, it may be no more than a sen- 
tence or two on one’s ordinary visit- 
ing-card, but it must be written and 
mailed, at the latest, within two days 
after the occasion for it has arisen. 
Holidays and birthdays afford many 
chances for writing the gracious little 
note with the honeyed flavor of com- 
pliment, and the personal touch, which 
well-bred people find no burden, but 
a pleasure to indite. A bride writes 
her individual thanks for her wedding 
gifts. A young mother may not be 
able to acknowledge the congratula- 
tions she receives, and the presents 
sent to that wonder of wonders, her 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


to the skirt with knots midway around it, and 
the ribbon belt finishes in a bow on the side. 

Flowered English velvet with a cream 
ground and violet design is the material of 
the skirt of the gown Fig. 4. The slightl 
pointed bodice is of white silk trimmed wit 
pearl and amethyst beaded galloon, and edged 
with a chiffon puff at the low neck. The 
puffed sleeves are of violet velvet. 

A tailor gown of dark blue cloth, Fig. 5, has 
two stitched bands of the cloth encircling the 
skirt, one at the bottom and one half-way up. 
The short slashed coat is piped with white, 
and opens with an angular revers collar upon 
a white cléth vest. This vest is cut across 
near the top, leaving a square opening to be 
filled by a dark blue plastron and collar. Cut- 
steel buttons and clasps ornament the coat. 

A dark green cloth gown, Fig. 6, has a very 
simply designed round bodice, the front open- 
ing on a vest of the cloth, with a flat fold on 
either side, the folds connected across by 
brandebourgs. Black mohair braid descends 
in a pointed strap from the shoulder on the 
front, and out over the sleeves, and a band of 
the braid borders the skirt. A mauve chiffon 
ruche is in the neck and wrists. 

A brocaded taffeta gown in turquoise and 
black, Fig. 7, has the silk employed for skirt 
and sleeves, while the bodice is of a black fan- 
cy velvet. The open front of the bodice is 
slashed to form three bands, which cross a 
vest of pleated pale blue mousseline de soie, 


Fie. 4. 


better. A delayed 


first baby, but a sister or a friend 
Fre. 5. may do it in her stead. An invalid’s Fie. 6. 
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Fre. 2. 


nurse or mother or daughter acts as the agreeable substi 
tute for her, and the gentle return of thanks for gentle 
offerings of love is thus ensured. 

One cannot but notice how ill at ease and slow to per- 
form his duty in this regard is the well-meaning but un- 
taught person, in whose training politeness has been neg- 


lected. 


It is all very well to say that good manners are 


the outcome of kind hearts. This is 
a mere half-truth. Many very kind- 
hearted men and women ure hopeless- 
ly brusque and blundering their lives 
through, because no body ever showed 
them how to do the right thing at the 
right time in the intercourse of society. 
A man may have a fifty-dollar bill in 
his pocket, yet be much inconven- 
ienced because he has no small change, 
and analogous to this predicament is 
that of the individual who hesitates in 
performing the little legitimate offices 
of the drawing-room. ‘‘I have met 
a dozen times,” said a lady, refer- 
ring to an excellent woman whose 
outh had been passed among ver 
illiterate people. ‘‘ She has never al- 
luded to the silver cup and spoon I 
sent the baby, though I am quite sure 
she wanted to, but did not know how. 
In a certain rank people are ashamed 
to say ‘ Thank you!’” 

Our thanks must never be propor- 
tioned to the value of the gift we ac- 
knowledge. In fact, gifts have no 
value, one above another, as commod- 
ities. It is the love behind the gift 
which makes anything of worth. A 
tiny curd, a flower, a letter, outweighs 
silks and jewels, in proportion as it 
means to the recipient the sender's 
heart-felt “ Dear, I love you.” 

Wherever else we are frugal we 
must not be over-economists with 
thanks. The thankful heart may gush 
alittle, may even exaggerate; so much 
sweeter and more precious does the 
expression then become. Prompt, full, 
gracious, graceful, and sincere should 
be our ways of expressing thanks. 
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“I WANT MY JUDE! 


( NCE out in the beauty of the evening, Judith for a few 

moments felt more calm. The soft sweetness of the 
air unconsciously soothed her. She did not hurry, as she 
had intended doing. She was able to think now that no 
one had told her that her baby sister was dangerously ill. 
She could not believe that ber mother would fail to send 
her word if Emmeline were very bad 

She went by Mrs. Guild’s house. That lady was in the 
yard trying to fasten a blind in place. ‘‘That you, Ju 
dith?” she said, in some surprise. ‘‘ Ain’t you out ruther 
late for you? I was jest 
goin’ to bed, ’n’ then I 
knew I shouldn't sleep a 
wink if this blind kep’ up 
a clatterin’.” 

Judith leaned on the 
fence as she answered: 
** And I knew I couldn’t 
sleep if I didn’t know 
how my little Em is to 


night. I thought per 
haps I could catch a 


glimpse of mother, and 
ask her about the baby. 
I’ve heard they had diph 
theria up to the other vil- 
lage.” 

Mrs. Guild came to the 
fence and leaned on it be- 
side the girl. She looked 
at Judith sharply in the 
dusk. ‘“ Ketch a glimpse 
of your mother?” she said. 
“What do you mean? 
Ain’t you goin’ in over 
there? . 

Mrs. Guild saw Judith’s 
hands suddenly shut 
tightly as they rested on 
the fence. That impulse 
which we all feel to try 
to share our sufferings 
made Judith suddenly ex 
claim, passionately I 
can't goin there! Father's 
turned me out! Oh, I 
hate him! Mrs. Guild, 
I'm frightened at myself 
I must be so wicked 9 


The woman did not 
speak for amoment. She 
was more startled than 
she would confess. She 
had never seen Judith 
just like this before. She 


put her hand on the girl's 
shoulder Now don’t 
you worry she said, 
gently, but with a feeling 
that she was very ineffec 
tive Things ‘ll come 
out right somehow We 
all know what your father 
1s Is pose he was mad 


cause you would pay 
back the money for the 
guesses? 

“Yes,” 

“Well, well You 
know, Judith hesitat 
ing—‘* you do carry ruth 
er a high hand some- 
times 


The girl said nothing 
Mrs. Guild could only re 


peat that she guessed 
things would come out all 
right 

“* Yes said Judith, 

they may be right, but 
they may break our 
hearts, all the same.” She 
turned to go away. She 
began to hurry now. She 


heard Mrs. Guild call af- 
ter her, cheerily, ‘‘ Don’t 
be discouraged, Judith,” 
and she turned and waved 
her hand 

All at once the sense of haste grew upon her. She did 
not know how she had been able to linger talking with 
Mrs. Guild. She was near the entrance to a cart-path 
which led across a rocky pasture bordering’on the ocean. 
If she took this path she would save nearly half a mile of 
the distance. She did not hesitate, but turned in and 
walked quickly, stumbling somewhat over the rough 
way 

It was not long before she met a young man who worked 
in the stitching-room at the factory with her. He glanced 
at her, and then glanced again as he said good evening. 
He turned and asked if he shouldn’t go with her. Was she 
going by the Great Rocks? Yes, she was. ‘“‘ That way 
is so lonesome, you ought to have company, Judith,” he 
said 

**Oh no,” answered the girl; ‘‘I’m not afraid. And I 
know the way so well that it doesn’t seem lonesome to 
me.” 

She thought it was strange that she should meet still 
another acquaintance a short distance farther along. This 
also was a shopmate, a girl, who was almost running, and 
who paused long enough to say that ‘‘ you never’d ketch 
her in that path again in the evening.” But Judith 
laughed at her. i 

As she went on she came nearer and nearer the shore, 
and the sound of the water grew more distinct. It was 
flood-tide, and with a wind off the land, so that the ocean 
made very little noise—only a sort of long sobbing among 
the pebbles of the beach 

* Begun in Hagren's Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXIX. 


“*TAKE 


ME!’ 


SHE SAID 


MRS. GERALD, 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 

Judith came out from among the scattering birches and 
pines, where it had been very dark, to the open, high pas- 
ture, whence she could see the wide stretch of water lying 
blackly under the heavens, with now and then the glitter 
of a star upon it 

As she walked, Judith’s eyes were fixed on the ocean. 
She knew it as one knows an old friend whom one loves. 
The sight of it, dark with the slow under-heave of its 
bosom, was like a restorative to the feverish mood of the 
girl. There was the faint gray glimmer of a small sail in 
an inlet that came pushing a short distance up into some 
marsh-land below. The sail was flapping idly, and the 
sound of the oars dipping in the water came plainly in the 





JUDITH HEARD THE WORDS THROUGH THE 


still, sweet air. Judith knew well the long shallow beach 
where the boat would land. 

It was scarcely nine o’clock, and the June day was not 
long since ended. Again Judith was conscious of that 
longing to have time to enjoy something. There was 
always upon her that stern, unrelenting grip of necessity. 
She was now very near her home. If it were lighter she 
would be able to see it off to her left, down from the cliffs. 
She looked wistfully towards it; she could see the shining 
of one light. That must be in the little bedroom where 
Emmeline was lying ill 

Judith was about turning to go down from the cliff, when 
she saw some one hastening up. This person was a man, 
and the next moment she recognized her father. He had 
on his tall silk hat, but he had replaced his duster by a 
wool coat. She nodded to him, and was walking on. He 
stared at her in surprise. Then he said, ‘ It’s you, ain’t 
it, Judith?” 

‘Yes. How’s Em?” 

Instead of replying, the man asked, ‘‘ Was you comin’ 
to tell me you was sorry for what you’d done?” 

P No P ; 

‘I was tellin’ of your mother that you’d got to say 
you was sorry for what you'd taken on yourself to do,” 
said Mr. Grover, in a strident, domineering way. ‘“ You 
hadn't no right to do it. °N’ now your sister's sick, we 
can’t git her things nor pay the doctor ’s we could if you 
hadn’t meddied. You always pretended to think a lot 
of Em.” 

‘*Won't you tell me how Em is?” 
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The girl’s voice 


OPEN 


was hardly above a whisper, but it thrilled in strange con 
trast to that of the man. 

** She’s real sick.” 

Judith looked away. She could hardly tell whether 
her father was exaggerating or telling the simple truth. 
She turned back and forced herself to ask a favor of him, 
although the doing of it hurt her physically: ‘‘ Will you 
let me go in and see my little Em? I'll help take care of 
her.” 

Judith's very heart was in her request. But Mr. Grover 
could not know that; he did not feel things in that way. 
And he thought it was an excellent time to show his au- 
thority and to discipline his daughter. ‘* You jest tell me 
you're sorry you meddled 
in that seraphine busi- 
ness,” he said, with a 
good deal of impressive- 
ness. 7 

Judith turned herself 
again towards the old 
house where the lamp 
burned. ‘‘ No,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘I can’t tell you 
that, because I thought I 
did right. It wasn’t fair 
to try to raise money in 
that way.” 

Mr. Grover began to say 
something violent. Then 
he bethought himself of 
his belief that young El- 
dridge had taken a fancy 
toJudith, If he had reai- 
ly done so, then it would 
be better for Mr. Grover if 
he should keep ‘‘on the 
right side” of his daugh 
ter. But he wanted to 
maintain his, authority, 
He tried to infuse a little 
mild dignity into his man- 
ner. ‘Be you and Lu- 
cian Eldridge goin’ to set 
up courtin’?” he asked. 

Judith shrank back, 
sickened by the question. 
** No,” she said forcibly. 

Mr. Grover's face grew 
black. He had had a feel 
ing that it would be quite 
easy to get money from 
young Eldridge. If he 
and Judith were to “ set 
up courtin’,” why, it 
would be worth while for 
him, Hanford Grover, to 


reconsider his order to 
Judith to stay away from 
her home. And he did 
not know girls’ well 
enough to guess that a 


denial in such a case 
might mean absolutely 
nothing. ‘‘ You're a dis 
obedient, bad child,” he 
cried out pow, in a loud 
voice, ‘‘and don’t you 
step your foot inside my 
house! Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear.” The 
girl's face was so pale 
that it looked almost lu 
minous in the darkness 

Mr. Grover put his stick 
down sharply on the 
ground, He made such a 
quick mcvemeni to go on 
that he almost fell over 
the cliff. Judith started 
forward and caught his 
arm. He shook her off 
and straightened himself. 
* You're an ungrateful 
girl!” he shouted He 
walked on farther away 
from his home 

Judith stood there alone 
amoment. She had both 
hands pressed to her bos 
om. Her face was turned 
towards the house, dimly 
seen below. She began to 
run down the steep path towards that house. Presently 
she was looking in at the window of the room where the 
light was. She saw Em lying propped up with pillows, 
and her mother sitting close to the bed, holding the little 
hand and bending over the child. Em’s face was drawn, 
and she was breathing heavily—that dear little face, which 
always brightened so at sight of Judith. The elder sis- 
ter’s eyes were fastened to that form on the bed. Em 
threw up her other hand. ‘Take me, mummer; take 
me!” she said. Judith heard the words through the open 
window. 

Mrs. Grover bent over to lift the child. But the little 
one turned capriciously away, saying. hoarsely: ‘‘ No; you 
don’t carry me good. I want my old Jude! I want my 
Jude!” She began crying piteously, gasping and cough- 
ing as she did so. ‘‘ Ain't Jude comin’?” she asked. ‘‘I 
don’t want you. You ain’t strong. Oh! Oh! I want 
my Jude!” 

The plaintive voice, thickened by the throat - disease, 
ended in a long wail. The girl watching outside saw the 
tears fall from her mother's face as it was bent over the 
child. 


WINDOW.’” 


Xi. 
SHE CLUNG TO IT AS SHE PRAYED 


Jupita shut her lips closely. She walked round to the 
back door. But here she paused a moment. In spite of 
what Mr. Grover so frequently asserted in regard to his 
daughter’s not honoring her parents, she had grown up 
with the instinct and the desire to honor and obey them. 





Ee 








That instinct of obedience was alive in her now, and it 
hurt her to do violence to it. She did not reason about 
it; she only felt wicked and sacrilegious in the act of dis- 
obeying. But she stepped over the threshold and hast- 
ened to the bedroom. The child’s dull, half-closed eyes 
suddenly opened widely in a flash of happy recognition. 
She stretched out her arms,crying: ‘‘ Here's Jude! Jude, 
take me!’ 

In an instant the girl was beside the bed. She lifted 
the little form so dear to her, carefully wrapping a blanket 
about it. Her heart gave a great bound when she felt the 
childish arms go close round her necx. She began to walk 
about the room with her burden, singing softly under her 
breath. 

Mrs. Grover sank back in her chair, her first emotion 
being one of relief and relaxation. She breathed a long 
breath. Judith had come. ‘Things would all be right 
now. Em was ‘dreadful sick,” but Judith would know 
how to take care of her. Then she suddenly remembered. 
‘*Oh, what will your father say?” she exclaimed 


The daughter's strong glance met the appealing eyes 
of her mother. ‘‘ Don’t let’s think of that now,” she re- 
sponded. ‘‘ You see, I had to come when I heard Em 


was sick. Don't worry. 1 won't stay after she’s better.” 

The little arms began to cling still more closely, and Em 
sent up & wail as she heard these words, half understand- 
ing them: ‘‘ Oh, don’t go, Jude! Stay with your baby!” 

Mrs. Grover, worn out by the keen anxiety of the last 
few hours, covered her face with her hands and groaned. 
She could not pat entirely ee the thought of her hus- 
band and his displeasure. She had lived too many years 
under his control. His will had grown to be to her like 
some mighty thing overshadowing all her life, somethin 
which could no more be disputed than the will of God. 
And yet this woman had a larger mind, a larger nature in 
every way, than belonged to the man who ruled her. But 
the gaze of that cold, selfish blue eye could quell her. 

In a short time the sick child began to seem more com- 
fortable. She rested in ber sister's embrace, and drew 
strength from her. Judith continued to carry her about. 
Mrs. Grover every few moments would say, anxiously: 
‘*I wonder where your father is? You ‘ain’t heard him 


come in, haye you?” And Judith would shake her head. 
‘I never saw him more set nor more tried in my life,” 
said his wife. ‘You couldn't have done anything to 


make him madder.” 

To this the girl said nothing. She glanced wonderingly 
at the speaker. She was asking herself if all wives felt 
like this about their husbands when they really came to 
live with them. Should she feel thus if— Here she for- 
cibly detached her thoughts from that subject and bent 
her flushed face over the little’ head on her shoulder. 
‘* When is the doctor coming again?” she asked. 

‘*Early in the morning. He said Em was rig 
touch of diphtheria, but be hoped he could subdue it. He 
said it was going light up to the other village.” 

Judith could not at first speak for the dread in her heart. 
She had neVer seen any one ill with this disease, but it 
seemed to her that Em was very sick. 

“Hanford was sorry be hadn't known what was the 
matter before,” went on Mrs. Grover, as if stating an or- 
dinary fact, ‘‘ for he was afraid he’d been exposed already. 
He said he shouldn’t come near the child again, for it 
wouldn't do for any one with such a liver as he has to be 
careless. He said ‘twas a man’s duty to take every care 
of himself. He's been out-doors a good deal since. 1 told 
him if he kept out-doors he'd stand the best chance not to 
have it.” 

Judith was silent. She sat down on the bedside with 
Em in her arms. Her mother looked at the clock, and gave 
the child a spoonful of medicine. Em cried and sobbed 
and coughed, but finally swallowed the liquid. Then she 
fell asleep in her sister's arms, ofien starting up wildly and 
crying out that ‘‘ Jude mustn't go.” 

Judith grew cold and stiff and aching, but she resolutely 
maintained her position. Sometimes she would listen for 
the sound of her father’s footsteps, for she saw that her 
mother was listening 

It grew on to midnight, and Mr. Grover had not re- 
turned. Once Mrs. Grover lighted the lantern and went 
to the barn, thinking her husband might have come back 
and gore there for fear of infection. 

A gentle south rain was beginning to fall, and the drops 
stood upon Mrs. Grover’s gray hair when she came in from 
the yard with her light. 

‘* Mother!” cried Judith, sharply. 

The woman dropped her lantern with a crash. She ran 
forward. Em had suddenly flang up her arms. Her face 
grew purple. But her eyes bad love in them as they 
turned to her sister. Judith was still holding her. She 
had sprung to her feet. The strain of agonized longing 
to help was upon her. 

‘My Jude!” said the child, hoarsely. She leaned tow- 
ards her sister. She gasped. She stopped breathing. 

The girl laid her burden down upon the bed. She 
straightened the little limbs that had always run to meet 
her. Her hands were cold and stiff, but they obeyed her 
will. When she raised herself from performing this duty 
she turned towards her mother. 

The woman's poor, ee ap ag te ee was lying 
on the floor near the door which she reached when 
she had seen that never-to-be-mistaken look on the face of 
her baby. The sight had been too terrible for the tired, 
overworked mother, and she had fainted dead away. 

As Judith knelt down by her she almost felt that it 
would, be a pity to rouse her. For these few moments her 
mother was not suffering. The girl wondered at herself 
that she felt so calm. It seemed to her that she could do 
anything; she was conscious of what appeared a miracu- 
lous access of strength. She forgot al) about her father. 
She only knew that she must take care of her mother. 
Little Em would never need her care again. She found 
the camphor in its place in the cupboard. She rubbed her 
mother’s face and hands. She lifted her to the old lounge 
when she revived. She made her drink some currant- 
wine which she herself had bottled the previous summer. 

When she recovered consciousness Mrs. Grover imme- 
diately girded herself. She must not give way again. 
She went and stood by the bed where the child lay. Ju- 
dith came to her side and put her arm about her. The 
oe looked down at the small, quiet, lovely face on the 
pillow. 

Suddenly, notwithstanding all her efforts, Judith began 
te sob furiously with all the abandon of youthful sorrow. 
But her mother did not sob. She t to her daughter 
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and stroked her face. ‘‘You’re my dear Judith,” she 


whispered. ‘‘Cry—cry. I wish I could. But I’m too 
old. " ought ee where Em is gone.” 

**Oh, mother! mother!” Judith said no more. She 
resolutely put down the manifestation of emotion. 

Very soon the two women were obliged to begin to dis- 
cuss What should be done. Mrs. Grover bad not allowed 
the other children to come near Em, and now they must 
be kept away. Judith would change her clothes, and take 
her sisters over to Mrs. Guild’s. She was sure Mrs, Guild 
would let them stay awhile with her. There would be dis- 
infecting to be done, and Em must be laid away. There 
could be no funeral. Everything must be arranged so that 
the disease need not spread. 

Once Mrs. Grover exclaimed, ‘‘ Where can your father 
be?” 

Judith went to her room and prepared to go away with 
the children, and soon the three started out, the two young- 
ex so dazed that they could hardly ask questions. 

Mrs. Grover stood at the door with the lamp in her hand. 
The mild rain was still falling. She saw the drops glitter 
on the umbrella which Judith tried to liold over her a. 
They did not look back. They hurried on out of sight. 

The woman was left alone with that form of Em which 
was lying on the bed. She went and stood beside it. The 
heart of the wife and mother turned involuntarily, but with 
a terrible sense of hopelessness, towards the husband and 
father. He was little Em's father. Surely, surely it was 
but natural that she should think of him. But if he were 
here he would be fearing that he might take the malady. 
But he would mourn—yes, he would mourn. 

Then, dimly at first, but more and more brightly, the 
woman's “ms | grasped the sense of the presence of a great- 
er Comforter—a Father whose love was sweet and strong 
and ever present. She believed in religion; she was a 
member of the church, and always went to meeting when 
she could. Still, she could not but realize that she had 
never in her life so felt the sustaining of a Father's love. 
She knelt down bythe bed. She took Em’s hand. It had 
not yet grown cold. She clung to it as she prayed. 


(ro Be conTINUED.) 


A PAINTER OF FAIR WOMEN. 
See illustration on double-page Supplement. 


T= prodigality of Nature at times is incredible. She 
seems now and then to fairly revel in the bestowal of 

ifts piled up, Pelion on the top of Ossa, as if to show 
SS miglity powers. And the fortunate being selected 
from the mass of humanity to be thus distinguished has 
but to stretch a hand, apparently, when, lo! all is accom- 
plished. 

Lord Leighton, though he will ever be remembere*t as 
Sir Frederick, was one of fortunc’s favorites. Painter, 
sculptor, decorator, musician, linguist, conversationalist, 
man of social attainments, he was the possessor of hand- 
some face, fine figure, and all the attractive . agpenene most 
admired in his sex. Of family, highly successful 
from a worldly point of view, admittedly at the head of 
his profession, his work recompensed by every a 

ury, surely the world owed him little, and he might havc 
n excused if the last years of his life had found him 
blasé. 


It was an American, curiously enough, to whom he 
cam¢é, in Florence, many years ago, for advice as to his 
choice of a career. Young Leighton was the son of a 
— of good standing, the grandson of another who 

had t success in practice of medicine at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, and it was natural that the family 
should have viewed with some concern the growing art 
tendencies of the boy, and his preference for pencil and 
bruslr. The sculptor Hiram Powers, however, was thor- 
oughly satisfied with the lad’s showing, as evidenced by 
the drawings in the portfolio the boy had brought to him, 
and from then on the youth followed his natural bent. 

From the first the classical heroes and heroines appealed 
to the future President of the Royal Academy. His deli- 
cate sense of beauty discerned here his opportunity. The 
intellectual side of the man, always predominant, found 
in the exquisite tales of the poets, the stories of mythol- 
ogy and romance, sympathetic themes for his brush, wor- 
thy material for his talent, so his life work was early 
marked out. His first picture was ‘‘ Giotto found by 
Cimabue among the Sheep,” and he was never free from 
the influence of Italian life. He had studied in Rome and 
Florence, luxuriating under Italian skies, absorbing the 
feeling of the country, lingering over the masters in the 
galleries, imbued with their methods, in touch with their 
motives and their aspirations. 

When he finally came home, to settle in the more pro- 
saic country of his birth, he brought with bim the tradi- 
tions of the famous painters who had so impressed him, 

ing back to them from time to time, remaining ever 
aithful to their memory. His first envoi to the English 
exhibitions was a picture entitled ‘‘ The Procession of the 
Madonna,” an instant success artistically. It was pur- 
chased by the Queen, which, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, ensured the material prosperity of the artist as well. 
Then followed in rapid succession ‘Triumphs of Mu- 
sic,” ‘‘ Dante,” ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” ‘‘ David,” *‘‘ St. 
Jerome,” “ Hercules wrestling with Death,” while later 
came the pictures of ‘‘ Da reams,” ‘‘The Garden of 
Proserpine,” *‘ Wedded,” “‘ Phryne,” and the many others 
that have been so popular in the black-and-white repro- 
ductions, and which are now among the features of almost 
every art shop. 

Since 1864 a member of the Academy, since 1878 its 
president, Lord Leighton was long at the head of English 
art, not alone from his official position, but for artistic 
prominence as well. Medals of various kinds came his 
way, titles were bestowed, and foreign art societies vied 
with each other in doing him honor. Yet with all these the 
man remained to the end simple, natural, unaffected, and 

nuine, while the student who sought advice found a 
ellow-worker, an enthusiastic searcher after new possi- 
bilities, and the visitor who was admitted to the studio 
enjoyed an interesting, companionable talker, the most 
entertaining of hosts. 

If Nature is generous of her favors to the few and loads 
the fortunates with her largess, she still demands a return. 
Application, system, obedience to natural laws, she insists 
upon and must have. Indeed, it is only by a strict con- 
formity to these irrevocable rules that much may be ac- 
comp and Lord Leighton was no recreant. To the 
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end he toiled, he studied, he analyzed, he experimented. 
He did not spare himself; he accepted nothing he could 
not prove, aud as the years he amassed a large 
store of knowledge that served ‘him in good siead. Few 
men have depicted the grace, beauty, and elegance of 
refined womanhood as did this artist. The symmetrizal, 
classical forms he gave were the dreams of a poet, the 
realization of the ideal of unique chasteness and purity. 
Compositions of intricate arrangement of figures, aston- 
ishing disposition of draperies, to which he gave much 
attention, the thousand nothings perfecting almost imper- 
ceptibly the final results—these were characteristics of 
the canvases that bore his signature. Each important 
picture was the outcome of much preliminary thought, 
of many tests, and represented the best of which the man 
was capable at the time. There was never brillian- 
cy and dash, for Lord Leighton was not a ob me teow mre 
or were there those q' of pigment, the grand tech- 
nical achievements that moved men to enthusiastic appre- 
ciation. His art was essentially intellectoal; it appealed 
af Hy an roe ton fo plones, Cas le gi 
ng his many re pieces, the example given 
herewith, ‘‘ At the Fountain,” will convey an adequate 
idea of the man’s style, and show his power to invest with 
much personality and distinction a simple subject. Like 
all the women he has put on canvas, there is in this grace- 
ful Greek lines of classic beauty, the Jun ue carriage, 
the splendor of youth and health. His models wear their 
robes with ease and gracefulness, they bubble over with 
joyousness, with animated spirits; they are the veritable 
ancient goddesses, whom he translated into living, breath- 
ing women. Others of his countrymen have followed in 
the wake of this artist and felt his influence; none have 
equalled him on his own ground. Living, he stood quite 
alone in his art; dying, he has left a void that will be difli- 
cult to fill, ARTHUR HOEBER. 


TO MEET MR. AND MRS. BROWNE. 
A Dialogue. 
DRAMATIS PERSONS: 


Me. anp Mas. Fornes. 
Miss Gippines anp Guests, 


Scans I1.—Mr. Forbes’s library. 


Mrs. Forbes, I think I'll give a tea. 

dir, Forbes. Oh, now, why do you give a tea? Every- 
body givesatea. Why don’t you do something different? 

Jdrs. Forbes, For the same reason that other people don’t 
do different—because we can’t afford it. 

Mr. Forbes. You are always talking about the things 
you can’t afford. 

Mrs. Forbes. But, Jack, this time I am talking about the 
thing I can afford, and I do want to do something for the 
Brownes. Just think how they entertained us in London. 

Mr. Forbes. Another tea for the Brownes! Why, they’re 
a drug in the tea market. We had five cards to meet 
them last week. 

Mrs, Forbes. Well, I can’t help that; and we have got to 
do it, because I met Mrs. Browne at the Stokes’s, and told 
her I would like to do it; and she said she would be de- 
lighted, only it must be next week, for they are going to 

ontreal for the winter carnival. Now what day can you 
get away from the office? 

Mr. Forbes. Ove day is as bad as the other. Put it off 
as late as you can; say Friday. 

Mrs. Forbes, That's a good day, and will give me plenty 
of time to get my cards out. e€ must go through the 
list, for this is to be very small and select. 

Mr. Forbes. Well, I don’t see why, if you insist upon 
having a tea, you don’t ask everybody you know. 

Mrs. Forbes. I only meant it to be a very informal little 
affair, just a few op ge ple, and really give them a 
chance to see each other. ‘ey let’s begin with A. 

Mr. Forbes. Well, there are the Akerleys. 

Mrs. Forbes. For goodness’ sakes, you don’t mean to say 
you want me to ask the Akerleys? 

Mr. Forbes. You can’t leave them out. 

Mrs. Forbes. 1 should like to know why not. If we ask 
the Akerleys, that means the entire Graliam family. 

Mr. Forbes. Weil, I should hope you intended to ask 
the Grahams anyway, considering what he did for me in 
the FF age last year. 

rs. Forbes. That isn’t any reason why his family 
should want to meet the Brownes. 

Mr. Forbes. They are very good friends of mine, my 
dear, and I must be allowed to have some voice in the 
selection of the people who are invited to my house. 

Mrs. Forbes. But you don’t understand, Jack. This 
isn’t to be a general affair, only a few—like the Cather- 
woods, the Turners, and the Fletchers— 

Mr. Forbes. And the Grahams. 

Mrs. Forbes (with a sigh). I suppose so. (Sotto-voce.) 
They won't come. Now we'll ask the Aldens, the Ap- 
ae and the Anthonys. The Bonds— 

'r. Forbes. Why, Alice, you’re leaving out the Allens. 

Mrs. Forbes. Oh, not that ponderous idiot! 

Mr. Forbes. Dear, I was best man at his wedding. 

Mrs. Forbes. Well, he’ll be the worst man at the tea. 

Mr. Forbes. Not if we invite the Harrisons. You can’t 
leave them out if vou ask the Aldens. 

no Forbes. If Tom, Dick, and Harry have to come, I 
won't. 

Mr. Forbes. My dear wife, you must understand that 
there is such a thing as social obligation. You can’t ac- 
cept invitations from Tom, Dick, and Harry al] winter, 
and then not ask them to your tea. 

Mra. Forbes. Don’t you see that if we ask the Harrisons 
we will have to ask the entire dancing-club set? 

Mr. Forbes. Yes; and you can’t ask the Carters and the 
Uptons and leave out the other Morristown people. 

Mrs. Forbes. Well, 1 am not going out of town. 

Mr. Forbes. But the Carters and the Uptons take you 
out of town. 

Mrs. Forbes. Well, 1 suppose that means we have got 
to ask all the Flushing relations. 

_ Forbes, You wouldn't leave out Uncle Joe, would 
you 

Mrs. Forbes (sarcastically). Oh no, indeed! I wouldn’t 
leave out anybody we have ever heard of, for the world. 
“ oe Repo (calmly). Then I suppose it is settled that it 


Mrs. . Oh, decidedly. You seem to have settled 
that from the beginning, gh I told Mrs. Browne I 
should only ask a few. 
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Mr. Forbes. Well, if they don’t love teas any better than 
I do, very few will come. 


Scene Il.—Drawing-room at Mrs. Forbes’s house. Time, 
3.30 p.m., Friday. 
‘ Mrs. Forbes. It was good of you to come early, Eleanor 
ear. 

Miss Giddings. Well, 1 wanted to have one word with 

ou and two with the Brownes before the crowd came 

ow pretty the rooms look! Where's Jack? 

Mrs. Forbes. In the pantry -_s the punch, 

Miss Giddings. That's good. I like punch! 
carriage. Now it’s begun! 

Mrs. Forbes. I hope it is somebody nice. 

Miss Giddings. It must be the Brownes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison. 

Mrs. Forbes. How do you do? 8o good of you to come. 
Jack will be delighted to see you. 

Mrs. Harrison. Yes, indeed? Thank you. 
around.) I'm afraid we are rather early. 

Mrs. Forbes. Oh. no. Let me present my friend— 

Mrs. Harrison = ). Ah, Mrs. Browne! 

Miss Giddings. No— iss Giddings. 

Mrs. Forbes. Ob, I'm sorry Mrs. Browne hasn't come 
yet. Won't you go in and have a cup of tea? 

- [Other guests arrive, among them Mr. and Mrs. Aiden. 

Mrs. Forbes. My dear Constance, you are just the person 
I wanted to see. Do tell me what happened at the last 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Alden. Now, Alice, you needn’t think I came here 
to see you. It would take me half an hour to tell you. 
I came to meet the Brownes and not to talk to you. 
Where are they ?—for I have only ten minutes to stay. 

Mrs. Forbes. I'm 80 sorry they haven't come, and it’s 
after four. Two or three people have gone away. Isn’t 
it strange what detains them? 

Mrs. Alden. Oh, they'll be along in a minute; don’t 
worry. I'll go and talk to Jack. 

[ Guests continue to arrive. 
Enter Mrs. Carter and the Misses Upton. 

Mrs. Forbes. It is good of you to come ‘way in from 
Morristown. 

Mrs. Carter. But it was good of you to ask us, and we 
suburbanites don’t mind the snow a bit, and we were so 
anxious to meet Mr. and Mrs. Browne. We have heard 
so much about them. 

Mrs. Forbes (nervously). Yes, of course. I am expecting 
them every moment. I am sure they will be here in a 
minute. [Glanecing at the clock. 

Miss Upton (to Mrs. Carter). Do you think we can 
wait? 

Mrs. Carter, We will go in and have a cup of tea any- 
way. Why, there is Eleanor Giddings! 

‘Mrs. Forbes (greeting quests, now arriving in shoals). 
How do you do, Mrs, Graham?....No; Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne haven't been able to get here yet; in a few mo- 
ments, I'm sure.... Why, Uncle Joe! And in all this 
snow! Go right in and get some of Jack’s punch... .The 
Brownes will be here right away—something must have 
detained them. . . . Mrs. Bond, I’m delighted to see you. 

..-An old friend of Mrs. Browne’s, are you? Isn’t that 
nice? I’m expecting them any moment. ...What, Mrs. Car- 
ter, must you go now? Can’t you and the girls wait and 
see the Brownes? They must come soon now....Trains 
and tides wait for no man, I know....Must you go too, 
Mrs. Akerley? 

Mrs. “Akertey. Ob no; I came to ask you to present me 
to Mr. and Mrs. Browne. I haven’t met them yet. 

Mrs. Forbes (in despair). Haven't you? 

Miss Giddings (joining them). So they’ve come? I don’t 
see them! 

Mrs. Akerley. 1 suppose you know them very well. 

Miss Giddings. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Akerley. Then won’t you introduce me? Mrs. 
Forbes is so engaged with her guests. 

Miss Giddings. Why, yes; come along; they must be in 
the next room. 

Mrs. Forbes (catches sight of her husband in the hall and 
gasps). Jack! what shall we do? Those miserable Brownes 
haven't come yet, and Eleanor Giddings bas taken Mrs. 
Akerley into the next room to introduce her to them. 
How could I be so weak! 

Mr. Forbes. What do you mean by weak? How can she 
introduce them if they haven’t come? 

Mrs. Forbes. She just assumed they'd come, and I hadn’t 
the strength of mind to tell her they hadn’t. What am I 
going to do now? 

Mr. Forbes. Keep it up. (2nter Mr. and Miss Fletcher.) 
Hello, Fletcher! I'm glad to see you. Yes, you'll find the 
Brownes in the next room. Miss Giddings will introduce 


Why, Mrs. An- 
thony, how do you do? (Looking around.) Jack, didn’t 
you say the Brownes were in the next room? Take Mrs. 
Anthony in and introduce her. 

Mr. Forbes (gayly). Come, Mrs. Anthony, we'll go look 
for them, and find something to eat anyway. 

Mrs. Alden (to Mrs. Turner). While we were gossiping 
the Brownes have come, and they’re in the other room. 
That tall man must be Mr. Browne. Isn’t he striking- 
looking? 

Mrs. Forbes (to herself). Well, I’m in for it now. This is 
what I get for trying to pay Jack back in his own coin. 
I can’t go round and tell all these people that the Brownes 
haven't come. (Enter Mrs. Johnson.) How do you do, 
Mrs. Johnson?....Oh, the Brownes? Why—Mr. Forbes 
has just taken Mrs. Anthony into the next room to intro- 
duce her to them. You'll find them there. (Zo ee) 
What a tale! But what else can I say? And what shal 
I do when they find the Brownes aren’t here? Oh, why 
didn’t they come! What a hideous farce this is! Heavens! 
here come Mrs. Akerley and Eleanor Giddings. 

Miss Giddings. Why, my dear Alice, where are the 
Brownes? 
Mrs. 

them? 

Mrs. Akerley. They haven't gone, have they? 

Mrs. Forbes (catching gladly at the suggestion 
couldn’t stay any longer. 

Miss Giddings. 1 think that’s just mean, when they came 
so late, too. I don’t see how I could have missed them. 

Mrs. Forbes (aside). 1 do. ... Why, how do you do, Mrs. 
Williams? I am so sorry you are too late to meet the 
Brownes. 

Mrs. Williams (to Mr. Fletcher). How do you do? Is 


I hear a 


(Looking 


. What! didn’t you get a chance to speak to 


). They 
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Mary with you? So sorry I came too late to meet the 
Brownes. 

. Fletcher. What! are the Brownes gone? I've been 
looking all over for them. Mrs. Johnson, the Brownes 
have gone! 

Mr. Forbes (coming up). Yes, the Brownes had to go. 
[ Tea grad breaks up, the guests departing with ex- 


es regret at not having been able to meet the 
rownes. 


Scene Ill.—The same. Time, 6.30 p.m. Mr. and Mrs. 
Forbes and Miss Giddings are left alone. 

Mrs. Forbes (throwing herself on the sofa, with her head in 

the pi ). Oh, Jack, wasn’t it awful! 
'r. Forbes. Well, it was pretty dire. 

Mrs. Forbes. Why, do you suppose, did the Brownes 
not come? 

Miss Giddings. You don’t mean to say they weren't 
here? Why, you dreadful people! 

Mr. Forbes. Alice, did you send cards to the Brownes? 

Mrs. Forbes. Why, no; I didn’t think it was necessary to 
send them cards to their own tea. 

Mr. Forbes. Did you see Mrs. Browne again after you 
spoke to her about it at the Stokes’s? 

Mrs. Forbes. Why, no; I didn’t see her. 


Mr. Forbes, Well, did you write and tell her the day? 
A faint Voice from the pillows. Jack—I never did! 
Frances Bacon Pare. 





Bye pee because solitary, among the one hun- 
dred candidates who applied for admission to the bar 
of New York State in this city on the last Saturday of 
January, was Mrs. Wesley R. Davis, a lady in the prime 
of middle life and the mother of a eadpecs ng son. It has 
been Mrs. Davis's pleasure to share her son's legal studies, 
and she has patiently trodden the beaten path which lies 
before all who would force their way into the inviting but 
jealously guarded profession of her choice. Women are 
discovering that they may find a career wherever they 
choose to seek it, provided they are willing to work stren- 
uously and are not daunted by rebuffs at the outset. A 
Southern woman, coming of a family of jurists, Mrs. Da- 
vis inherited a predilection for the law, and her friends 
hope she may enjoy a marked success and win laurels 
and money in her new vocation. 


The New Century Club, of Wilmington, Delaware, is 
one of the few women’s clubs that have a handsome build- 
ing of theirown. Itisa ye and flourishing club, hav- 
ing a membership of nearly five hundred. At its eighth 
anniversary a fortnight ago a pretty breakfast was given 
in the club-house to members and invited guests. The 
large drawing-room was decorated with palms, ferns, car- 
nations, and roses, and upon the front of the musicians’ 
gallery was the floral legend ‘‘1888—N. C. C.—1896.” The 
choral class, composed of club members, provided the mu- 
sic for the oceasion. The address of welcome was given 
by the president, Mrs. Frances 8. Garrett, and Mrs. Charles 
R. Miller acted as toast-master. The speeches and toasts 
were clever and gee Mrs. Minerva Parker Nich- 
ols, of Philadelphia, was introduced as the “architect of 
our club home,” and responded to the toast ‘‘The House 
Beautiful.” The ‘‘children of the club” were next called 
upon, and Mrs. Darlington, president of the West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, New Century Club, and Mrs. Woodbridge, 
president of the Chester, Pennsylvania, New Century Club 
(both offshoots of the Wilmington one), answered in a 
bright and telling way. Miss Agnes Repplier, in response 
to the toast ‘‘Club Ideals,” made the best speech of the 
occasion, beginning by the witty assertion that ‘‘ women’s 
clubs originated in New England, where man was practi- 
cally extinct,” and tracing the growth of the New Woman 
from the days of Addison and Steele to the present time. 
After the breakfast there were addresses by Mrs. Marianna 
Chapman, of Brooklyn, Mrs. Scribner, of the Women's 
Health Protective Association, and Mrs. Longstreet. The 
latter made a timely plea for ‘‘ less altruism and more ego- 
ism,” and gave a long list of problems that women are at- 
tempting to solve too fast, at which her overworked sisters 
applauded heartily. Violin music, vocal solos, and cho- 
ruses by the choral class were interspersed in the after- 
noon programme, and the whole affair was the prettiest 
and most complete that the club has yet given. 


The University Settlement —— took a somewhat 
new departure this season in throwing open the Guild- 
house at No, 26 Delancey Street to guests on two days 
‘‘at home.” These occurred Saturdays, January 18th and 
25th, when a number of interested ladies and gentlemen 
received from three until six o'clock. The usual Saturday 
afternoon clubs and classes were in full swing, affording 
a practical example to the visitors of the social side of the 
society’s work. The reception committee welcomed the 
guests upstairs in the pretty room given over to the do- 
mestic classes, where tea and light refreshments were 
served by Mrs. Frederic Betts, Mrs. Frederic Cromwell, 
Mrs. Joseph Gilder, Mrs. Grant Lafarge, Miss Edith Ken- 
dall, Mrs. Pierpont M , and others, while Messrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, James B. Reynolds, and Evert Jansen 
Wendell lent their aid in explaining to the — the 
object and progress of this sociological reform. The num- 
ber of gentlemen present was noticeably large. Among 
the classes in session that attracted general attention were 
the young people’s dancing class and the Wadsworth Lit- 
erary Circle, a coterie of young girls studying ancient 
Greek lore under the guidance of-the well-known writer 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. This year the workers in 
residence at the settlement house are Mr. James B. Rey- 
nolds, head worker, Mr. Francis W. McLean, Mrs. E. P. 
Campbell, and Miss Marie LeClereq, the experiment of 
women within the headquarters having proved a complete 
success. The number of outside workers has increased, 
but more are in demand, as the need is great for le 
who will take a hand in the municipal reform of the dis 
trict and help to purify the moral status of the environ- 


ment, There isa as need also for a new building, the 
present being entirely outgrown. 
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One of the most encouraging signs of the times to those 
who have speut weary years battling for the rights of wo- 
man is the ever-increasing recognition accorded to her 
achievements in the field of art, from which, as a career, 
her sex would some years have practically excluded 
her. An artist whose work has received a large measure 
of such recognition is Miss Eleanor Bell, whose portrait of 
Mrs. Henry Villard was exhibited in the National Academy 
of Design at the recent Portrait Show, and who is at pres- 
ent on « full-length portrait of Mr. Henry Vil- 
lard. Bell has an honorable record of achievement 
in her profession, and has exhibited with credit at differ- 
ent times at the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don, and the Beaux-Arts Exposition in Brussels, Among 
the many persons of note whose portraits Miss Bell has 

ainted are the Queen Regent of Holland, her personal 
Friend, the King and Queen of Wirtemberg, the Prince 
and Princess Waldeck. 'yrmont, the Duchess of Albany, 
the uis of Normanby, Herr Bernard Stavenhagen, 
Sir Charles Sladen, Prime Minister of Victoria, and Sir 
James Martin, Chief Justice of New South Wales—the last- 
named work being painted to the order of the bar of the 
colony during a visit of Miss Bell to Australia. 

Miss Bell's works are marked by force and originality of 
treatment, and her sympathetic insight into character fits 
her peculiarly for portrait-painting. In person she is 
slight and fragile-looking; in manuver she is gentle and 
most winning. 


The appointment of Dr. Eliza M. Mosher to the faculty 
of the University of Michigan as Professor of Hygiene and 
Woman's Dean of the Literary Department is another 
significant step in the history of an institution which has 
always shown a broad and progressive spirit. Heretofore 
the faculty has been composed entirely of men. Dr. Mosher 
has become widely known through her eleven years of 
Brooklyn meee ye and her researches concerning the ef- 
fect of habitual posture upon the body. Her writings 
and lectures upon this subject have been largely instru- 
mental in securing her the appointment. 

Dr. Mosher is a native of New York city, but was gradu- 
ated from the Michigan University in 1875, in which year 
she began practice in Poughkeepsie. She soon left here to 
become resident physician to the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory State-prison for Women. Two years later, after spe- 
cial medical study in London and Paris, she was requested 
by the Governor of the State to occupy the position of 
superintendent of this prison, since no other woman could 
be then found possessing the necessary experience which 
Dr. Mosher had acquired during her administration as 
physician. Feeling her ge to be a duty, she re- 
tained the position nearly three years, leaving valuable 
records in the discipline of both hospital and prison. In 
1881 she became established in Brooklyn in partnership 
with Dr. Lucy Hull-Brown, and onvel alternately with 
this physician as Professor of Physiology and resident 
phys cian to Vassar College until her large practice in 

rooklyn required her constant attendance in that city. 

The subject of habitual posture is one upon which Dr. 
Mosher speaks with much enthusiasm and applies constant- 
ly in her practice, — much disease to the habit of 
careless standing and sitting. The impression of Dr. 
Mosher’s fine presence, clear color, frank smile, and the 
mingling of cheeriness and graciousness in her manner 
must remain with all who know her. She enters upon her 
university duties in October next. 


The Maryland Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica had their second talk in Baltimore upon Colonial Top- 
ics on a recent Monday afternoon. Miss Florence Macku- 
bin, the well-known young artist, gave an interesting paper 
upon Colonial Art and Artisis in the early days prior to 
the Revolution. She gave much interesting information, 
and also told many pleasing anecdotes about our early 
artists, among them Copley, West, Charles Wilson Peale, 
Gilbert Stuart, and Trumbull. The account was very 
entertaining, and one delicious little story about Copley 
bears repeating. A gentleman of those days employed 
Copley to paint his family; but Copley evidently not 
being a swift worker, the wife died ere the picture was 
completed, so he was asked by his patron to obliterate her 
face from the group, and to place her in the clouds as an 
angel. This Copley slowly accomplished. But inthe mean 
time the grief-stricken widower married again. Number 
two was then introduced into the family group; but she, 
too, was not long for this world, and also died. Once more 
a face was stricken from the picture, and another angel 
appeared at the top of the canvas. Wife number three in 
due season came upon the scene, and this time the artist 
determined to have no more earthly faces to blot out for 
angelic ones, and hastened to finish the painting. The 
owner, however, of this interesting collection of wives 

uite objected, it is said, to Copley’s bill, and declared 
that if the picture had been finished in decent time so 
many angels need not have been added, and much litiga- 
tion ensued as to the justness of the increased charge. Re. 
port declares that the artist won, and the gentleman paid 
the bill and the charges with as much e€ as possible. 
The Peales—also Miss Peale, the daughter of one of these 
well-known and valued artists—did much work,and to-day 
many of the old Maryland families have portraits and min- 
iatures of dead and gone ancestors to show of their work- 
manship. Miss Mackubin also collected many interesting 
old miniatures of these early artists to illustrate her work, 
among others those pom J to the Carroll, McKim, Wil- 
son,Von Kapff, Spencer, Bayard, Howard, and other old 
families. A yeene oe. the direct descendant of the 
Peales, is now in Baltimore, rapidly making a name for 
himself, and Mr. Charles Peal Didier’s portraits and minia- 
tures have now far more than a local reputation. Miss 
Mackubin herself has done much beautiful work in both 
portraits and miniatures, and is already widely known. 


Mrs. A. 8. Le Duc will commence a series of historical 
talks for children, illustrated with stereopticon views, on 
February 15th, in the parlors of the Berkeley Gymna- 
sium, No. 28 West Forty -fourth Street. The subjects 
touched upon will be George Washington, Joan of ‘Arc, 
Abraham. Lincoln, and Arthur and his Round Table. The 
proceeds are to be donated to a special charity. 


The house of the custodian of the Mary Washington 
$0000 lancet recently been eee ae a fund of 
nv as a permanent sum for keeping the monu- 

ment and grounds in order. eas 
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in the many voluminous, badly printed guide-books. His 
efforts will be rewarded by the novelty of the things he 
will find, even if some luxuries have to be forsworn. 

The most fascinating spot in the antiquated Oasa Frolla 
was the attic. It was an enormous place, with windows 
on all four sides, each one framing in a beautiful picture. 
There were charming possibilities in this lovely deserted 
old garret, aud it was an American woman who was wise 
and clever enough to see and utilize them. Here Miss 
Macy takes up her abode; here she lives, winter and sum- 
mer; and here she works and plays. Ingeniously she has 
divided the attic into several rooms, wiiich she uses for 
various purposes—one as the work-room for her men who 
do modelling in clay under her direction, another for her 
artistic belongings, meanwhile reserving the main apart- 
ment, which covers the entire length of the house, as her 
own particular studio and reception-room, one corner be- 
ing screened for her bedroom. Here she lives and labors, 
and gathers inspiration from the wonderful atmosphere 
everywhere about her. 

It is a lonely old place, most weird and romantic, par- 
ticularly at night. The candles serve only to bring out 
the deep and dark shadows in an exaggerated fashion, and 
the most powmey person could easily imagive himself in 
‘ bi a haunted place. One evening she gave a little dinner 
: ; i if 04 ah J me. a here to a few friends, and the attic assumed an unusual 

: ay : air of festivity and gayety. Big shining copper bowls 
were hung from the black rafters; these were filled with 
poppies and grasses from the ‘‘orto.” In a far corner a 
quantity of yellow pumpkins were piled up, adding an- 
other bit of brilliant color, while the sunset light illumined 
the whole place, which fairly glowed with the reflection. 
A table was set near the windows looking towards the 
Piazza of San Marco, and her guests enjoyed a real Vene 
tian repast. We were served by a young gondolier, a 
pretty dark-eyed boy, dressed in immaculate white linen, 
and with a broad blue sash tied around his waist. The 
viands were all cooked, as a special honor, by Padrona 
Angele, and were the dishes most valued by the Vene- 
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PARIS EVENING GOWN. 


FRENCH EVENING GOWNS. 
B* XCHE satin in a large frostlike foliage design in 
turquoise blue on a pale golden ground is used for 
the skirt of a Paris evening gown for a young matron. 
The skirt is cut with considerable flare, and is godeted at 
the back. The low corsage is of pleated turquoise mousse- 
line de soie over pluin satin of a pale golden shade. It 
emerges from a deep smooth-fitting girdle of the plain 
satin embroidered with beads and jewels. The mousseline 
sleeves are divided into a double puff by shirring around 
the arm. Large crinkled silken poppies of ruby shades 
are garlanded about the front of the neck and thrust into 
the girdle, and also ornament the sleeves. Fan of pale 
blue ostrich feathers on amber shell sticks; jewelled tiara 
in the hair 
A model designed for a lady of maturer presence has a 
low square-necked bodice with cross-draped front, com- 
posed of miroir velvet of a pale almond-shell green tint, 
with sleeves of ivory mousseline de soie drooping to the 
elbow and overhung by deep strass-spangled guipure lace. 
The skirt has a ground of ivory satin with a widely spaced 
broché design of roses. The coiffure by Lenthéric is com- 
pleted by a white aigrette and small black feather secured 
by a jewel. The long blue velvet cloak of the deep royal 
shade is lined with white satin and deeply bound with 
ermine down the fronts. 
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FARM LIFE ON THE GIUDECCA. 
V.—A VENETIAN DINNER IN THE ATTIC. 


Ts more one travels, the more one realizes how very 

little the ordinary tourist can possibly know of the 
actual life of the people. One hotel is very much like an- 
other, the only difference being in the matter of food and 
cleanliness. The table d’héte all over Europe is a stereo- 
typed affair, and the persons one meets at such a function 
are apparently all fashioned on the same pattern, and that 
not a very novel or interesting one. It grows wearisome 
and monotonous, and one longs to get out of the beaten = 


tracks of the traveller; and when one is so fortunate as to _— Le HAPs + 





do so, a new life filled with fresh experiences is revealed. 
One finds much to enjoy which one never dreamed existed. 
Our old farm on the Giudeeca has entirely spoiled us for 
; any hotel, however good, in Venice. Let me recommend 
to the tourist to strike out for himself, to pay no attention 
: to the ordinary routes laid down with such skill and care FRENCH EVENING GOWN AND CLOAK. 
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tlans. The service was the common china used by the 

ople, which is a copy of old Moorish ware, very rough 
in texture, but exceedingly brilliant in color, and beauti- 
ful often in form. We drank the ordinary sour red wine, 
from cups with three lips to them, each cup having some 
appropriate motto on it. Mine, 1 remember, generously 
said ‘‘ Bevi Tutto.” The soup was made of rice and liver, 
and was served in bowls; but we were instructed to pour 
it into deep saucers provided for that purpose. It was 
very thick and rich, and was a meal in itself, as, in fact, it 
is so considered by the gondoliers, whose chief diet it is. 
Polenta was served next, aud was passed on the board on 
which it was sent up from the kitchen, each individual 
cutting his portion with a string. Then followed cuttle- 
fish—an entirely new dish to most of us, and only asso- 
ciated in cur minds with the dried object upon which 
canary-birds in domestic cages sharpen their little beaks. 
It was certainly a novelty, but not a very digestible one, 
and one of the party remarked several days afterwards 
that he felt as if he had swallowed a bill-file. 

The succeeding, course was one of little artichokes 
cooked in oil, and altogether different in size and flavor 
from those we are accustomed to at home. These were 
so tender that one could eat the entire vegetable, instead 
of the end of each leaf, as we generally do. Another vege- 
table was also given us, which tasted like stewed apple. 
The name of it has unfortunately been forgotten. ith 
our nuts we had raw green beans, eaten with salt, and 
with our coffee little cakes made of sugar, like those com- 
a known as “ kisses.” These last were strongly fla- 
vored with peppermint, and were very good. They could 
be introduced in this country at afternoon teas with great 
effect, and would be a decided novelty. It was all very 
strange and most amusing, and after dinner we climbed 
with difficulty down the attic stairs, which were narrow 
and winding and steep, and went, by invitation of the Pa- 
drona, into the wonderful old kitchen, where ‘‘ sabione” 
had been brewed for us, and was served to us in quaint 
old Italian glasses. Then followed a serenade in the moon- 
lit garden, the singing being done by the cook Rosalia 
and the two gondoliers, Alfredo and Giovanni. It was an 
evening long to be remembered, and the old attic made 
a mental picture which will always abide with us. 

LEANOR V. Hutton. 


IN THE SNOWFALL, 


os ey and foam of the seas of the air, 

Where the swift clouds skim and the great storms 
swim, 

Where the shoreless forces of wind and weather 

Cry and battle and crash together, 

And the ancient and upper oy! is dim, 

And in vast moon-caverns the light is bid,— 

Feather and fonm of the seas of the air, 

Out of the wrestle of primal powers 

Drop your dedal and dazzling showers, 

That a grave may gather its coverlid, 

That a tree may garland its naked limb, 

And a child may pleasure the heart of him! 


MRS. DEE’S ENCORE.’ 


BY E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON. 


CHAPTER IIL 
“IF THIS MARRIAGE DOES COME... .’ 


\ YLVESTER walked out of his room the next after- 
noon later by a few minutes than he had expected to 
be, though it was a comfortable number of minutes before 
four o’clock. During the day Sylvester had bestowed 
many reflections on that meeting, the shell of whose secret 
he shared with Miss Dee and a housemaid. Ann, indeed, 
friendly soul, had taken _— more than once (when pass- 
ing, and bappy opportunity allowed) to show Sylvester by 
nods and becks and wreathed smiles how much the solemn 
joy of the situation had penetrated her Irish heart. But 
Sard did not permit Ann’s sense of her importance, as a 
kind of she-Cerberus, to expend itself in private conver- 
sation with him, lest too much should be made of matters 
in Ann’s evidently lively imagination, 

‘*Miss Dee, for some reason, doesn’t wish the gentle- 
man’s coming tobe noticed, Ann. Be careful to do what 
you can to carry out her wishes,” was all that he vouch- 
safed. 

‘* And specially to kape it dark with Madam Dee, sir,” 
rejoined the maid, in irrepressible intelligence. ‘‘ Sure, 
I'nt thinking I'll lock her in her room, while I’m about it!” 

That Mrs. Dee was not absolutely incarcerated was 
due to her step-daughter’s al protest. ‘‘Ann! you 
mustn't think of doing anything so silly!” 

Sard bad had a busy day. He was many degrees above 
wanting to know whether the new factor in the after- 
noon’s business were plain or good-looking, blond or 
brune, would come to his appointment in a cab or afoot, 
or descend, like Soliman ben Daoud, on a magic carpet 
from the spacious firmament on high. But Sard did find 
himself more than once observing: ‘‘I hope that the fel- 
low, whoever or whatever he is, is worthy of that good 

irl. But then, she doesn’t seem like a young lady to be 
intrigued in any love-affair that would be beneath her. 
I'll trust her for that!” 

He strode down the stairs, buttoning his gloves, leaving 
his quiet music-room to embosom its mysteries as soon as 
convenient. 

It had been a stormy day, as Miss Dee had prudently 
foreseen. When Sard ed the front door he discov- 
ered that the umbrella which be had left there overnight 
had been borrowed by somebody. He tossed the collec- 
tion about. His was gone. Exceedingly put out at the 
contretemps, he hu back to the staircase and hastily 
mounted to get another. 

‘I ought to be running as far out of ear-shot as a gen- 
tleman could get,” he thought, in mo. “I was 
late in coming down.” 

Ah! his door was open, and the parlor was still unoc- 
cupied by Miss Dee. He tiptoed quickly across it to the 
bebeoenn Miss Dee might be listening, expectant and 
watchful, from downstairs. If so, she had the right to be 
drawing unfavorable notions of Sylvester's politeness. 
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“Just as if I was a sneak-thief after watches and 
range he said to himself, wrathfully. ‘‘ Worse than 

nat, Seats as if I had decided from the first to play the 
spy on her! 

He dashed into the bedroom. Behind the head of the 
bed, behind a wardrobe, behind several walking-sticks and 
sections of a fishing-rod, was his only other umbrella, retired 
from regular service. He clutched the handle; and handle 
and stick parted company. The umbrella part clattered 
behind the clothes-press—and wedged. By this time, in 
a wf temper and much uneasiness, Sylvester got down 
upon his knees and caper the umbrella. £ he did 
80, clap went the door rough which he had entered for 
this scramble. He gasped. He turned, grasping the um- 
brella, immediately convinced of the thing w had be- 
fallen him. 

For, as luck would have it, owing to some reason utterly 
irrelevant to Sylvester's comfort, a previous tenant had 
chosen to control all entrance and egress as to that door 
by a brass catch-lock. Now the mali, y of that little 
invention is notorious. It had done its duty now. The 
door was caught. The key lay in a drawer fa the music- 
room without, The draught from the window had done 
the trick well. Sard shook the door. In vain. 

‘“‘T am certain I set it all right the other day,” he ex- 
claimed, inaudibly, but furious. No, apparently he had 
set it quite wrong. His fix was sometiion, 

He was a prisoner—a prisoner in his own room, very 
much as Ann O’Hara, in her mind’s eye, had seen Mrs. 
Dee pent up conveniently. And to be Lopeiocns at this 
juncture was a stigma on his honor. Every second made 
it deeper. ‘‘I am playing the spy on them!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘ And who but a simple fool would believe me if 
| — say that I had not meant to do so—from the 

rst?” 

He sprang to the window. There is really no tellin 
what wild gymnastic feat a little more auspicious outloo! 
might have elicited. But no; the stone casings were 
flush with the brownstone, above and below. e@ gave 
an appealing look at the pavement, covered with slush, on 
which sleet was falling. He pulled in his head quickly, 
for he might betray himself the sooner. Once more he 
tried the door. As he did so he thought he heard the bell 
in the basement, never inaudible throughout the house. 
He let his hand fall, and stood immovable, attent. 

Yes, there were steps coming, quickly and softly, up 
the stairs. They entered his room. 

“If you'll please to sit down, sir,” rose Ann O’Hara’s 
tones of honey-sweet hospitality, the concentrated essence 
of intimate and cordial interest, not to say sentimental af- 
fection. ‘‘ This chair, sir—not that one—this one, sir. 
"Tis much the more comfortabler. I'll inform dear Miss 
Mary at once, sir.” Sylvester héard the outer door closed 
by careful Ann’s lingering fingers. 

Too late now. Sylvester hardly dared to wink. The 
expected friend of Mary Dee, was there, her guest, his 
guest! The door opened softly—he knew that she had 
arrived. With intense caution he pushed a brass bolt on 
his side, in supersensitive horror of detection. Facing 
the treacherous portal, only too secure, his bat lying be- 
tween his feet, that plague of an umbrella thrown across 
the bed, perspiration on his brow, and a sincere mortifica- 
tion in his heart that amounted to distress, Sylvester 
would have been considered a ludicrous object by per- 
sons of less delicacy. What would he best do to satisfy 
his scruples? Pound, and proclaim his presence, and then 
make a rushing exit, volleying his apologies, and trying 
to see nobody in particular? Never. The very idea made 
him purple. Should he surprise attentive neighbors b 
taking a seat on the window-sill, and keeping for a wh 
the entire upper part of his person exposed to the March 
storm? That was scarcely advisable. Stuff his ears with 
cotton or with his thumbs? Submit to circumstances?— 
whieh meant his overhearing every word that should pass 
in this mysterious colloquy. Yes, every word! For, as he 
thought of all these en, the two persons in the 
next room came forward and sat down on the sofa, close 
by the ill-joined door, thin of panels withal. It was the 
very spot most admirable for his following each syllable 
—in fact, making the inevitable unless he should stuff his 
ears. Did his shocked sensibilities as a gentleman urge 
a simple expedient? or his making an oubliette of his 
closet? 

‘You are sure that this Mr. Sard will hold his tongue 
about my coming here?” 

A pleasant but troubled male voice asked the question, 
in haste, distrust, excitement, solicitude. 

The question, the startling distinctness, the sound of his 
own name, decided Sylvester. Circumstances were too 
strong for him. He began to listen. Before he knew it 
he was keeping on listening. Shameful solution of his 
perplexity, yet simplest one, and, let us admit, not alto- 
ag inexcusable one. He did not put cotton or his fingers 
n his ears, nor betake himself to his closet, nor in any 
way combat temptation. He = yielded to it, em- 
braced and kissed it, in an impulse of plain and over- 
whelming curiosity. He listened and he kept on listen- 
ing, in a few moments too absorbed with his ill-gotten 
intelligence to think of doing anything else, after that 
first question from the unknown. This ungraceful truth 
cannot be varnished. The reader, with the author’s good 
leave, -~ Sees Mr. Sylvester Sard enough to cast this 
story of him into the coal-cellar, provi such candid 
meow is wholly sure that under the same circumstances 
a masculine and dignified indifference to the private af- 
fairs of all the world save himself would have made him 
stick his head under the pillows of Sard’s bed. It will be 
observed that this license-conditional is directed restric- 
tively to men—to gentlemen. What a woman—a lady— 
would nerve herself to do—or do without nerving—the 
present writer will not undertake even to guess. 

Some street sounds swallowed up Miss Dee’s reply. 
Then came again that young and vibrant male voice: 

**How slowly you mend from your cold, my darling! 
It would never have done for you to go to the library. 
Mr. Sard is a friend in need, especially if he will keep his 
tongue between his teeth. Perhaps he’s so civil because 
he’s just a bit sweet on you himself? Eh? Curious, ex- 
tremely curious, but I am not surprised if it’s so!” 

colored to his temples. He stretched out his hand 
for something to project at a man who doubted that his 
sudden personal interest in Miss Dee was wholly platonic, 
nay, rnal. Miss Mary’s calm tones pacified him. 

“ No, Mr. Sard is not smitten with me, Gilbert. He did 
not even seem to care whether I wished to meet a gentle- 
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man of twenty-five or ninety-five. He hasn’t seen enough 
of me to fall in love with me, like some misled people of 
my “2 


special urgency. I’m afraid that that young lady’s ‘must,’ 
when she spoke of it, meant ‘ would it could.’ 

“They have served him only to be a friend,” answered 
Mary Dee. “ But listen to me, Gilbert. We have no time 
to spare for talking prettily. I have thought over every 
1 in your letter from Savannah. I have—prayed over 
t ” 


** Yes, [dare say. With the conclusion, my dearest girl, 
that it is to be ‘ yes’ this time to all my scheme.” 

** It is to be ‘ no,’ Gilbert.” 

‘‘No!” His voice changed to excited incredulity. ‘‘Im- 
— met It is the only thing left us. You cannot be— 
afraid?” 

‘‘As much as ever. Stop. Don’t be angry. Don’t 
think that I am still over-cautious. Indeed I am not. I 
have weighed every hair’s weight, pro and con. It would 
kill her—or no, it would do that which is worse than kill- 
ing her. I have decided—once for all. I could not write 
you sooner, or you would be better prepared for my an- 
swer.” 

“Tt would kill her—or do that which is worse than 
killing her?” queried Sard, in his adytum. ‘‘ But what 
can that mean. Her? What ‘her’? Of course our young 
man is determined that Miss Dee shall run away with 
him, on account of that Australian disturber of their 
pee Just as I supposed. But‘ her’ is mysterious, Sure- 
y the fellow has not another wife somewhere?” 

‘‘Our young man’s” voice had sharpened in angry re- 
monstrance. (Young man and handsome to boot Sylvester 
credited him with being, albeit vox et praterea nthil just 


now). 
“You cannot? You will not? You ‘have decided— 
Stuff and nonsense, Mary! Do you know 


once for all?’ 
what that means? It means ruin to us, Mary—blank ruin 
“ Sir 


of your life and mine, at last!” 

‘‘Humph!” Sylvester communed with himself. 
Romeo, you have yet to learn that there is a difference 
between being ruined in life and having your chances of 
happiness in it ruined. Not at all the same thing, of neces- 
sity, my ardent young friend. 1 am patriarch enough to 
assure you of it, though we often decline for a time to 
believe as much.” : 

‘There should be some other way, then, for our happi- 
ness to be saved, Gilbert.” 

‘Show it, please! In a month or so, probably much 
sooner—any day now, irfact—that man will telegraph you 
that he is to appear. Or he will appear without even tele- 
graphing. You say that you are practically all in readi- 

The wedding can be crowded, will be crowded, into 
as few days as possible. What can prevent? What can 
deliver you, me? Nothing, and the stir over your chan- 
ging your mind will be infinitely more and more embar- 
rassing. You can sit there and face all these certainties 
because of an uncertainty? Yes, an uncertainty! A doc- 
tor’s ‘might’!” 

“You think that no longer worth heeding, then? But 
what is the use of asking such a —— I know how 
utterly unwilling you are to accept it as any check on you.” 

“‘ There was reason for it, I dare say, years and months 
ago. I grant that. But—” 

“There is as much reason for it to-day, Gilbert. You 
cannot judge. nee can do that but I. I can see yet, 
every day, the danger of any unpleasant excitement for lier. 
And such an excitement as that? It would be the same 
old horror i Roe the end.” 

“The end? If this marriage does come—if it does—” 
and Sylvester heard Gilbert draw his breath and utter a 
kind of groan—‘“‘ it will be the end of you and me. It 
will kill us. That end at least.” 

“It must not kill any of us—not you, not me,” the girl 
replied, resignedly. ‘* What life lays upon us we must 
endure. We are made to bend, not break—alas! Usually 
we find that we can endure. Nor is life so very long at 
most, Gilbert, even to the quite unhappy. To do one’s 
duty—to be sure of that, and of being merciful to those 
near and dear to us—even at sacrifice of much—this is 
something to make the bitterness sweet now and then, 
at least. And I believe that when life is over, and the 
struggle that darkened it seems further away, full amends 
are made us somewhere and somehow.” 

“Oh, Heaven is too far off for me to care now for its 
future good offices.” 

“I don’t know anything about Heaven,” she returned; 
“*I wish I did.” 

Sard had forgotten his scruples and everything else, 
save the necessity of keeping perfectly quiet. He was 
swayed wholly by curiosity, excitement, and a genuine 
warm concern over a train of private circumstances of 
whieh he could not cipher out now more than the rudi- 
ments. Surely, underneath this passionate discussion as 
to the practicability of a stolen wedding lay some special 
stress of conditions with respect to a third person. Nat- 
urally Sylvester assumed that the third person was— 

‘*Mrs. Dee is better,” came Gilbert's protest—‘‘ much 
better. So you have said all these months. And didn’t 
you say only a fortnight ago, before I went South, that 
you felt easier about her than ever before; that she-was 
perfectly cheerful and good-tempered with you? That 
nothing troubled or upset her, that nobody in the house 
could ever suspect now a shade of anything amiss in her 
mind? Mary, she is well—as well as she ever could be. 
You may depend upon it—” 

“I depend on , Gilbert. Inever could. There 
is my watchword. at is,on nothing save pleasant 
thoughts and perfect mental quiet for her. As to Mr. Jar- 
vie, she does not talk of him much more than before now. 
You know, I told you how oddly reticent she seems where 
he > poueny concerned? But her mind is wholly oc- 
cupied with the marriage, with me, with him. Now and 
then she will allude to some uality in him that—” 

‘*Good quality in him!” exclaimed Gilbert, sarcastically. 

‘* Certainly he has not lacked that of kindness to her, of 
watchfulness for me.” 

“Oh, I believe you, there.” 

“Our main topic. when she is in the mood to talk, is the 
wedding. My clothes, our shopping here, have furnished 
her with an endless ‘eee mn. She is full of Mel- 
bourne now, quite enly; plans for all sorts of things 
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that she pro to do when we are at home there. She 
says that with us settled near her she means to be very 

y; Ireally think that she can make a good deal of social 
ife there, now that she is well enough to take part in it, 
with our help, and hasn’t anything ee to occupy her.” 
‘‘Everything that you say makes your refusal less sen- 
sible. She is well, I tell you.” 

**Well?” Mary Dee’s voice rang with cruel disbelief and 
rebuke. ‘‘Oh, I know, I see, I could never make you sen- 
sible! Dr. Loffat warned me, warned me, over and over 
again warned me—I tell you so for the hundredth time, 
dear Gilbert !—never to trust to her improvement, never to 
rely on her porary Saye Sy the effect of any potent 
emotion, as ensuring her against any agitation of the old 
sort. How, pray, do you think she would bear the over- 
turning of a plan that has gradually become (as do such 
things) the interest and concern of her whole mind? The 
news of my having meant so long to marry you, out of all 
men living? An elopement on almost the eve of my wed- 
ding. Didn’t she have to go back to Dr. Loffat? What 
brought that on her again? Have I not his strongest 
opinion that her cure may be complete if the next few 
years bring her nothing but quietness of moods and con- 
tentment. She sleeps like achild again. And I tell you, 
just as much as I am relieved of that awful daily dread, 
just so much more do I try to keep her from being an- 
noyed at losing a tram-car, at having a frock ill made. 
Remember, too, what I told you about her sister, Aunt 
Jocelyn, as we called her, and the butler.” 

Sylvester was spellbound. What a family-drama was 
this being unfolded before him! Mrs. George Dee, with 
her abrupt movement and queer reserved manner to others 
than Miss Mary, was not only bent upon marrying her 
daughter against the young lady’s private choice, but had 
hereditary dementia in her blood; knew the inside of a 
private asylum by at least two visits; and could be a guest 
of one again if ‘‘ crossed” in temper or taste! There was 
something ghastly and fantastic in such a discovery. Ah, 
and rather than bring about a circumstance to disturb her 
step-mother’s pacified brain, this self-sacrificing, pitiful 
girl, almost morbidly set on her sad duty, proposed to de- 
stroy her happiness by a match certainly of the coldest 
convenance for her. A direful resolve! 3 

The lover spoke again. This time he was less over- 
bearing. 

‘God forbid, Mary, that I should forget anything that 
ou believe must not be forgotten! And God forbid that 
should urge you and myself to be partners in bringing 

such a wretched disaster! But, oh, Mary! can we not trust 
at all to good fortune, to the kindness of fate toward those 
who love as courageously as we? Certainly, if you dare 
not, I dare not. But what shall we do—if we dare not? 
Now and at once surrender all hope? Set ourselves to face 
parting forever? Give up? The worst is coming to us 
near enough now to make us decide!” 

Less self-control was in Mary Dee’s voice as she an- 
swered. 

‘“*I—I don’t know, dearest. I am not hopeful myself 
always; but I try to be. I try to anticipate nothing so hard 
till it shall come. You mustdothesame. There may be 
some strange respite. It may come suddenly. To marry 
Mr. Jarvie, to see you no more, to know that you were liv- 
ing and unhappy in this part of the world, and I living 
and unhappy over there in that far-off one! I don’t like to 
picture it clearly _ But to rush out of our great trouble 
at the possible price of the reason of my dear father’s wife, 
his great charge to me—never! I am pledged; and were 
I not, she is dear enough to me for me to say ‘no’—even 
to love and you. In all except this bitter thing she is 
so good to me, has been so dependent on me ever since 
the sad change came, that I cannot forget. She must be 
cured—saved!” 

** She has done little to make you attached to her.” 

“‘She has done little, perhaps; but much to me she is. 
We don’t mete affection, Gilbert, as it is measured to us. 
You are unkind—to her.” 

“If only she were—well! Really well. The whole 
wretched plan has commended itself to her in madness, I 
tellyou. She has fastened on it just as sick patients will 
crave and eat what in health they would never touch. It 
would never have been but for her—derangement.” 

“*T am not sure.” 

*‘No, but you know you admit the truth of what I 
think. When you were younger you were your father’s 
child in every sense; not hers. She was then indifferent 
to you. Then did not your father say over and over that 
he wanted you to marry out of Australia, to leave it and 
live out of it? And didn’t she always echo that idea, until, 
as a school-girl, you looked on it as a fixed matter? Did 
she not repeat dozens of times to you that when you mar- 
ried she would probably never see the inside of your 
home—in London or New York? Little she planned for 
having you about here, I think. And then came her fall- 
ing out with Jarvie, and her gradual falling in with him 
again, in the character—of all characters!—as her son-in- 
law to be! (I mean, not to be.) I see nothing in it, first 
and last, but whim, the chaos of a mind unstrung, and 
that desperately. No, she is not well.”’ ' 

** And yet a few minutes ago, Gilbert, 
with me because I believed as much. 
sistent.” 

‘“You know very well what I mean,” returned the 
lover, quickly. ‘‘The man, too, is old enough to be your 
father. You have certainly told me that they all three 
knew one another as schoolmates in Scotland.” 

“‘ Yes, but father was a good deal the older. Ages do 
not count for much in marriages—when love must be left 
out.” 

“ Ah, and yet you consent to it! 
and  pomees 7 

‘**T have given my word, yes. When I did so, you for- 
get, dearest, I was yet to meet you. Perhaps, if I had 
seen into the future a year or so, I would not have given 
it. even for her. How could I tell that so many. months 
lnter, and here in New York, I should learn that Gilbert 
Rood lived, for me to care for him so? Suppose I had 
missed you?” 

Sard’s philosophizing put in its comment at what a 
Wagnerist would call a ‘‘ question to fate.” ‘Tut, tut!” 
he thought; ‘‘how much trouble you would have missed! 
That silly Renpestiion! I remember that I used to whisper 
it to Rosabelle Maybe. I did miss her—thank ness!” 

‘*Have you really never so much as hinted to her of 
my existence?” Gilbert asked. ‘‘ Mary, you surely might 
have let in the thin edge of the wedge that way.” 


ou were angry 
ou are not con- 


You break my heart 
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“You f how foolish, how worse than foolish, it 
would be. I could care for another man enough to 
wish that Mr. Jarvie didn’t care for me would be blow 
enough for her. That you should be you, a Rood, Gilbert 
Rood, and here in New York city—oh, it would make mat- 
ters a thousandfold worse in her eyes. 1 shall never forget 
the way in which, only a month or so ago, she put it, when 
she happened to speak of that far-away family quarrel: 
‘I'd rather never see the sun in the sky again, Mary, than 
set | -_ on the face of a Rood, young or old. They 
are allalike. They will always be all alike—false, scheming 
hypocrites to marrow and core; in court and out of it!’” 

“* Dee os. Rood, it must have been,” Sylvester confided 
to the umbrella-bandle lying on the floor beside his knee. 
‘** An old Scotch family quarrel, I perceive, probably even 
unto the third and fourth generation of hatred. I won- 
der what it began in? . How, too, in the name of crossed 


romance, did these lu young kinsfolk scrape ac- 
quainennes, and e opposed? A plague o’ both 
r houses! ell tangled.” 


Gilbert Rood gave a great sigh, the despondency of 
which penetrated the very’door panel and set Sylvester 
to sighing too. * 

* Mary, do you really and truly believe that 
would have liked this marriage for you? 
what Mrs. Dee says be true—” 

‘*He would have liked it well.” 

**T don’t believe it.” 

“Then she and he must be mistaken. I, too.” 

‘It seems to me not common-sense to think that she 
cannot be—mistaken.” 

**She may be—very likely. I can’t remember anything 
that father ever so much as looked—that had anything to 
do with it. I confess that. Saul was his best friend, how- 
ever. Perhaps it may have been so. I wy to think so. 
Still, 1 was young during those sad days. He had only so 
little time to say what he would. It was all of her.” 

‘* Confess that you are afraid of Mr. Jarvie?” 

‘* Afraid of Mr. Jarvie? Ridiculous! Do you fancy 
that he isa monster? That I shall be beaten or starved 
in my unhappiness as his wife? Will he speculate with 
what money I bring him? He can’t, with very much of 
it. You do him injustice, and make yourself and me only 
more pas gf e is not Bluebeard.” 

“I doubt if he cares a pin for you. I would bet your 
fortune that without it he would not marry you.” 

“Gilbert! How uncomplimentary !” his with a 
charming coquetry of tone. What a brave young actress 
in feigning spirits she was! - 

“IT can’t help it. It is just part, and an important part, 
of his selfish business schemes. Mrs. Dee's extraordina 
interest in the affair is a wind that fills his sails. And 
don’t care how much you may believe that she or your 
father or anybody else would approve of such a match 
and be centred on it, J prefer to believe that it is half the 
man’s sly, consummate selfishness; his taking advantage 
of a miserable state of circumstances that nobody outside 
could suspect, and half—I may as well say it—the hateful 
whim of a sick woman’s upset mind. I tell you that if 
og step-mother were perfectly well she would not wish 

r. Jarvie, or any other Australian perhaps, for a son-in- 

law. It is all too strange.” 
“Yes, Mr. Gilbert Hood,” Sylvester assented, ‘‘it is 
very strange indeed. Iam quite of your opinion. You 
are fighting against hard conditions and abnormal ones— 
a woman’s diseased mind included, and chief. The idea 
of Miss Mary Dee’s Tr to Mr. Saul Jarvie, an old 
friend of the Dee family, looks to me like a prejudice 
dating from Mrs. Dee’s retreat in a maison de santé. Sir, I 
echo you, ‘If only she were well!’ She isn’t. Probably, 
alas! she never can be really so.” 

The dialogue continued. 

** When did you hear from Mr. Jarvie?” 

“Last week. He is still in Chicago. He expected to 
be detained there until the end of next month.” 

“Until next month’s end! Mary, Mary! and then he 
comes to marry you! to marry you! Think of it! Oh, I 
am wild! I don’t know what I say or what I shall do— 
the thought is intolerable! Everything is black. Every- 
— is against me. Even you!” 

‘* Poor things!” Sard said to himself. ‘‘ Certainly they 
have an ally, one not nearly as far off as they might sup- 
pose. Or as far as he should be. I am an abandoned, 
eavesdropping cad! But, oh Lord! one so sympathetic! 
If I could only be a particle of service to them!” 

‘*I have hoped that I could postpone it yet a while,” 
Mary Dee answered, in a trembling voice. ‘‘I shall try. 
But I’m afraid—I’m afraid that I cannot do that again.’ 

“ Then I shall kill him!” 

“You will not. Nor make me more wretched than I 
—than I try not to be, b os of such wickedness. No, 
I’m not poling tocry. It would never do for me to begin 
that until I've nothing else to think of, dear—” 

“Forgive me, Mary. I’m a brute.” 

“You're not. But I wish you'd try to look a little 
more on the bright side of—ob things. You don’t hel 
me. [‘‘No,” thought Sylvester, “you don’t, indeed.’ 
I'm somehow much more steadfast—much more steadfast 
—in—in—” ; 

A coal-wagon’s manceuvres in the street and a pro- 
longed evacuation of the coal (it seemed to Sylvester that 
he had never heard such outrageously noisy coal) lost him 
several minutes. But Sylvester concluded that it was 

uite as well, inasmuch as little was probably said. Miss 

had broken down at last—poor, brave young woman! 
And her lover was soothing her in a manner that made 
Sylvester feel himself a completer superfluity than ever. 
Presently she was herself again, so plainly anxious and 
wonted to sustaining the courage of two hearts instead of 
only one. 

** There now, that’s all of my foolishness! Give me my 
handkerchief pn. Listen. Was it the last quarter 
from that cruel little clock? Yes, you must go.” 

‘And you will not meet me even half-way in the plan 
I pro in my letter?” 

“You are cruel,” she answered, with a shade of severi- 
ty. ‘You tempt me more than I am willing to let you 
see. No, no, a hundred times no, Gilbert! Not half- 
way, nor the least of the steps that could begin the half. 
Promise me not to speak of such a thing again. Nothing 
can ouy my refusal. Will you promise?” 

ai es.” 

“Very good. 1 hope that I can meet you at the li- 
brary next time. I'll send yenpmanege if Icannot. Do 
you go to Rochester to-night?” 
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our father 
rtainly, if 


“Yes. You have the address—in case you care to use 


** Unkindness itself! You shall have only a page be- 
cause of that, sir! Ab, keep up your spirits, dearest. 
Perhaps something pleasunter may be in store for me to 
tell you between now and your coming back — between 
now and even my note to you. Who kuows?” 

“ Yes, who knows? But, Mary, this Mr. Sard? I'll bet 
he'll want to pry, to talk to you about to-day’s favor. 
What do you suppose he thinks of such a proceeding. 


He knows of —_ engagement, of course, and I'll bet you 
our marriage icense that he will be anxious now to know 
a lot more, 


“I tell you that Mr. Sard is a gentleman. And he is 
too much a auperior one to speak to me again of this bor- 
rowing of his parlor. I a | I know something of bis 
nature, though I don’t know him very well. He pry into 
our affairs! Not he! For that matter, I have enough of 
a good opinion of Mr. Sard to tell him all about them, if 
there would be the slightest use in it, or if I felt that I 
was really going to suffer in his respect. There!” 

‘*Mary!” ejaculated Gilbert Rood, in a surprise that 
Sylvester felt with a glow of pleasure for his side of the 
information—and of the partition. 

Again came sundry endearments. Then: ‘‘I tell you, 

ou must go. I will open the door. Gilbert, stop, I say! 
Renamber, you must not walk out into the hall and down 
—_— like a thief. But you must be quick, dear. Until 
hear—” 

The voices became inaudible. 
from the sofa and the room to the hall door. 
Whispers reached Sylvester. He heard it opened, and, 

resumptively, after certain prudent tactics, Mr. Gilbert 
Rood was dismissed. Sard could fancy the girl he left 
behind him standing beside it, shutting herself in for a 
moment or two, as a precaution. Then, after an interval 
that reassured him as to the successful dissolution of the 
rliament, he heard her voice from the foot of the stairs 

n some passing remark to Miss Blood, who was pmeree. j 
Miss Blood’s solid footfall sounded in her room overhead. 

Sylvester stared about the little bedroom like one aroused 
from adream. But he had no time to dream. His situa- 
tion was absolutely serious from a purely personal consid- 
eration now. He still was locked in. He could not get out 
without making a disturbance, and undesirably strong re- 
quests for a concealment of his scrape on whoever might 
rescue him. He had failed at a particularly important 

rofessional appointment, the coaching of a tenor imper- 
— acquainted with a score to be sung in public that 
evening. 
Oh, Toe Ann! Impatience overcame him. He pushed 
the bolt; he pulled the door hard; he shook it harder. 

The door flew open as if by a ‘‘sesame.” Sylvester was 
thrown in a heap along the bedside. The door had not 
been locked, after all. It had merely warped about the 
cranky lock. He need not have staid in that room an 
instant, nor have overheard a word of that startling little 
dialogue. He might have kept fair his honor as a geutle- 
man, not given to overhearings on any excuse. But then— 

An instant, and Sylvester had sped forth and had shut 
himself in his parlor. 

** That is a long advance on any love-story that I have 
ever read,” he soliloquized, sinking into the very sofa that 
Gilbert Rood and t Dee had occupied; ‘* at least, « 
vastly sadder one. If I could only a them! If that 
disagreeable, miserable Mrs. Dee were only of sound mind, 
memory, and understanding! That would change the 
course of events, I fancy, from east to west. She should 
be doctored!” 

Curiosity had merged in pity. But this was no time 
for sitting still in compassionate reflections. He stole 
down stairs, and safely passing the hallways, hurried to 
his pupil. All the snowy, sleet — he was wondering, 
pondering. And the more he thought of how he had at- 
tained such knowledge of the history of Gilbert Rood and 
Mary Dee, the more did unlucky Sylvester feel a pre- 
monition of great discomfort and the dread of detection 
when he and the young lady might next meet in private. 

He Greaded himself. It was true that she had spoken 
of willingness to confide in him at a pinch. But there 
had been no pinch. Fain, too, would he hide a sympathy 
with her that he suspected, foolish fellow! would out, to 
his undoing. If it did, he stood a blackguard in her eyes 
for his pains. 

“Ta og en about besping it from her, I know,” he 
thought. ‘1 bet I’ll do something, I'll say something, that 
will put her on the track before five minutes are past! I 
know it, I feel it! I never could hide moods—and more 
important feelings than moods, And, somehow, that girl, 
now that I know what I do—” 

He entertained many such broken conclusions and un- 
comfortable visions even during the coaching of Mr. 
Tempest in ‘‘The Damnation of Faust.” 

When he came back to Mrs. Bacon’s house it was early 
in theevening. He found a sealed note on the piano-forte, 
postmarked by the faithful Ann’s thumb. It ran thus: 


The two lovers had risen 


“I cannot thank you enough for your kindness. It 
helped me much. I shall never forget it, though I may 
never again talk of it with you. It would be of no use 
for me to explain why I needed it, nor in what it served 
me. Ishould be betraying a secret that is not mine alone, 
and which I will try to keep as long as I live. 

‘* Gratefully, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE WAY OUT. 


I SEE the winding path that leads away 

From this fair sheltered home among the trees, 

Where pines are stirred to music by the breeze, 
And on gray rocks the leafy shadows play. 
But in this realm serene I fain would stay, 

Like an imprisoned man who on his knees 

Has sued for freedom dear, yet, when he sees 
The open door, shrinks from the light of a 

His anguish now is healed; yet wherefore hie 
To a forgetful world, op by —e 

Could but this atmosphere around me lie, 
Still breathing aoese amid the bustling throng ; 

Could but this trembling voice, however shy, 
Dispel one discord with the forest song! 

Mary T. Hiaerson. 








PARIS CLOAK AND TOQUE. 
See illustration on front page. 


Wale short wraps, jackets and capes, are pre-emi 
nently the garments for active exercise, there are 
many to whom an all-enveloping garment is an indispen 
sable necessity And with the shorter and lighter skirts 
of this winter they have become more practicable also, 
und are again made in increasing numbers. What they 
lack in jauntiness is atoned for by richness of material 
ind coloring, and by style and finish in the making. The 
Worth model drawn by Sandoz for the front-page illus- 
tration is of ve s ondulé, the raised design in black on a 
shadowy blue and black ground. The back of the cloak 
is attached in full pleats between the shoulders, a divided 
cape edged with marten fur expanding toward the sides, 
surmounted by velvet bows on the shoulders. A broad 
fur-edged revers collar laps at the front, overlaid by small 
triangular revers covered with guipure. The fur lines 
the high collar, borders the wrists, and faces the inner 
edges of the front The di iped velvet toque from Virot 
is of a neutral tohbacco-brown shade, ornamented with a 
strass buckle and an aigrette of pheasant’s feathers. 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


GOWN of fancy crépon, crinkled in black on a ruby 
A ground, has a plain skirt and ashort bodice, the fronts 
of which open apart and are cut down on the bust, giving 
place to a wide vest of narrow-striped black velvet. The 
edges resting on the vest are bordered with Persian lamb, 
and two pairs of large cut-jet buttons stud the fronts. A 
red chiffon ruche is in the top of the crépon collar 

A white satin bodice to wear with various skirts is trav 
ersed lengthwise and crosswise on body and sleeves with 
bands of wide cream Valenciennes insertion. In the front 
the insertions enclose a square tucked plastron, the part 
below being pleated and pouched Collar and sleeve 
bands are of white ribbon, with bows. 

A pretty ornament for a youthful gown or blouse-waist 
of li¢ht taffeta is the square passementerie yoke illus 
trated, which is worked in colored beads and jet spangles 
on a gauze ground 

A shot and figured taffeta gown in pink, black, and 
white, shown on page 113, is made with a flaring skirt 
und a belted fully gathered blouse waist with puffed 
elbow sleeves, and is abundantly trimmed with pink 
satin ribbon Bretelles of the ribbon extend from the 
collar to the belt at front and back, hanging below in 
long sash bows on the skirt, and large shoulder - knots 
spread over the sleeves. The collar and cuffs are covered 
with the ribbon and linked with small gilt butions, and 
similar links are at the top of the front bretelles. 

The bodice illustrated on page 113 is a pretty and sim- 
ple model for a cloth gown. The skirt is plain and full 





Gown or Fancy Crépon wire VeLver Vesr. 
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Back View or Parts CLoak on Frast Pace. 


with two rows of narrow mohair braid defining 
the front seams. The round waist with blouse 
front is notched up to the bust on either side of 
the front and again at the middle of the back, 
with a puff of silk to match the cloth let into 
the opening. ‘The cloth part is striped with 
perpendicular bands of the narrow braid, each 
terminating in a loop held by a small button to 
match. The bias silk belt has shirred headings 
at the back. 

The first of the two evening gowns shown has 
a white satin skirt and a bodice of pleated white 
mousseline de soie over satin. Small jacket 
pieces of guipure lace come 
from the sides and meet in 
a point at front and back, 
and a narrow belt is of gui- 
pure over satin, with a mous- 
seline puff below. Pink vel- 
vet ribbon is draped about 
the neck and forms shoul 
der-knots over sleeve puffs 
of mousseline with lace in- 
sertion, mounted over satin. 

More elaborate is the pink 
velvet bodice accompanying 
a flowered white silk skirt. 
The velvet used for the 
body of the waist is beaded. 
The front is slashed, show- 
ing three white satin inser- 
tions festooned across with 
pearl beads. The velvet 
side forms extend in a point 
below the waist, and are 
connected by a short belt. 
A flowerlike pink chiffon 
ruche frames the square 
neck and edges the short 
puffed velvet sleeves. 


FOR ST. VALEN- 
TINE’S DAY, 
o8 the hostess whose 

laudable ambition it is 
to be original in her enter- 
tainments, the foliowing 
suggestion is made by one 
who can speak from person- 
al experience of its success. 
Issue your invitations for 
what appears to be a simple 
card party, although the 
date in the corner, ‘‘ Feb- 
ruary the fourteenth, St. 
Valentine’s day,” tells the 
story to those who can um 
derstand. 
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On the appointed evening the guests draw for 
partners by :neans of card-board hearts, appropri- 
ately decorated, and seat themselves at the tables 
scattered the length of the parlors. At this stage it 
is discovered that there is an odd couple over, and 
much quiet wonderment is caused that so experi- 
enced a hostess as Mrs. Blank should not have fore- 
seen and avoided sucha calamity. But her smiling 
face is imperturbable, and at the sound of a bell the 
= begins. It is hearts, of course, on this day 

edicated to King Cupid, and the playing progresses 
very smoothly. But when the bell announces that 
one of the two couples at the head table has won, 
and every one rises and proceeds to change tables— 
but not partners—the real reason for the existence 
of the odd couple is at last apparent. At the ex- 
treme end of the long parlors, back of the foot table, 
is a strange object which every one has noticed, but 
no one has understood. It seems to be a bower of 
lace curtains decked with flowers and smilax, and 
the thin curtain which bangs before the entrance is 
drawn back just enough to disclose two easy-chairs 
within and a table. 

As the defeated couple are driven from the head 
table, at the end of the first game, they are not di- 
rected to the foot table, as is usually the case, but 
into this litt'e retreat, while the odd couple who oc- 
cupied it before take their place inthe game. There 
is much laughter and wonderment as they vanish 
and the filmy lace curtains are let fall. But the 
smiles are not all on one side; for while the game 
goes on, the two who are left out discover that 
their pretty prison bas its compensations, after all. 
They can see all that is going on outside, and have 
plenty of quiet fun in watching the tide of the game 
whirl past them, and in safveching themselves with 
the bonbons and salted almonds which stand invit- 
ingly near. The table is found spread for tea with 
the hostess’s daintiest trifles, and the cup of cheer 
which the fair prisoner proceeds to make for her 
companion under that softly shaded lamp may well 
be worth remembering. 

But this is not all. A tray laden with tiny sealed 
envelopes stands near, from which each is to choose 
for the other a valentine. Inside is some quotation, 
appropriate to the day—the more ridiculous and in- 
ane the sentiment the funnier—and they are usually 
opened and read amid much laughter. They also 
find a pile of gay snapping-crackers, such as chil- 
dren love, to one of which each is entitled. But 
they must be chosen with care, inasmuch as the pa- 
per cap contained within must be worn for the rest 
of the evening as a souvenir of their visit. 

No wonder the players outside cast envious glances 
towards the mysterious flower-hung bower from 
which such laughter comes! And no wonder the 





BopicE wita BEADED aNnpD SPANGLED YOKE. 





Warrs Satin Bopick with VALENCIENNES INSERTION. 
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A gentleman would also appreciate 
a heart-shaped ash-tray, or a tiny 
white enamel pin in the form of a 
true-lover’s knot. For the beauty- 
loving girl who carries off the even- 
ing’s honors there is the heart-shaped 
china tray for pins, painted by hand 
with blue love-knots and roses; or a 
hand-mirror in a heart-shaped frame ; 
or an exquisitely frail cup and sau- 
cer, with tiny frolicking Cupids, to 
grace her five-o’tlock-tea table and fill 
the soul of some big clumsy-fingered 
man with despair. 

If prizes so expensive are not pro- 
curable or desirable for any reason, 
many dainty things can be fashioned 
by the hostess’s skilful fingers that 
would perhaps be even more accept- 
able as a piece of her own work. 
Frames need not be of silver to be 
beautiful. A pasteboard heart may 
be covered with a bit of figured silk, 
or, better still, linen embroidery in 
tiny sprays and bows of ribbon. 
With asmall knowledge of painting, 
a linen frame may be prettily and 
quickly decorated in oil, or a paper 
one in water-color. Three small 
hearts, fastened one above the other 
on ribbon, would never come amiss in 
these days of multitudinous photo- 
graphs, or two mounted against card- 
board rests, to stand side by side, with 
two faces that even in thought must 
not be separated. An engagement- 
book or guest-book of heart-shaped 
paper, tied with ribbons and decora- 
ted, may be easily made, or a heart- 
shaped pin-cushion, silk-covered,and 
as wonderfully befrilled and berib- 
boned as any feminine heart could 
desire. 

As to the consolation prizes (booby 
prizes being things of the past nowadays), a 





Boprce ror Licut Cioran Gown. 


“ Never mind if your luck was bad. 


large valentine,as elaborate in its wealth of cher- Accept these posies, and don't be sad.” 

ubs and paper lace as can be procured, would Or, at 

be a graceful compliment, while to the other “Wa Ene yan Det 60 wal, pon brew, ee 
unfortunate, if two consolation prizes are given, . 

might be presented a small bouquet of flowers, In the above I have merely outlined a plan, which is 
with the following couplet on the card: capable of countless changes and modifications. 





Fieurep Tarreta Gown witn Rreson GARNITURE 


**odd couple”—poor things!—hear the 
sound of the bell with smothered regret, 
and reluctantly leave their cozy corner 
for their place in the game! They 
emerge, cap-crowned and smiling, to 
seat themselves at the foot table— 
changing partners now—while the two 
defeated at the head table take their 
turn at sounding the mysteries of Cu- 
pid’s Cave. 

After that it is only a question of 
who shall reach the head table first, 
and it is remarkable with what sudden 
philosophy every one appears to accept 
defeat there—defeat with its penalties. 
And as couple after couple emerge 
from the charmed spot, and the room 
blossoms with gay tissue-paper head- 
dresses, the fun increases, and the cards 
become but a secondary consideration. 
Of course it is more of a success where 
the players are all well acquainted, but 
it cannot fail anywhere 

As to refreshments, they would nat- 
urally be made as appropriate as pos- 
sible te the day. The cream should be 
moulded in the form of hearts, and the 
coffee served in the heart-shaped cups 





Back or Bopice ror Lieut CLora 
GOwN. 


so fashionable just now. The cake 
should be baked in small heart-shaped 
tins. 

In prizes the selection is manifold. 
One of the silver heart-shaped photo- 
graph - frames, for sale everywhere, 
would be acceptable,or, better still, one, 
not so easily found, with a rim of glit- 
tering rhinestones, ready to encircle the 
(learest face in the world by-and-by. 


BVENING TOILETTES, 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been nosed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 

enecess. It soothes the child, softens the game, allays 
all pain, cores wind colic, and ise the best remed 
diarrhan, Bold by droggiste in every part of the 
world. Twenty five cents a bottle. {Ade,) 


THE S& OND SUMMER, 


many mothers believe, ie the most precarious In a 2 4 s 

child's life; generally it may be true, bat you will find in 1S e 

that mothers end physicians familiar with the vaiue 9 

of the Gall Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do H 

not so regard it-—{ Ade} your next concern is the wear 


of your skirt. Any binding 


FREE TO BALD HEADS 








A true and perfect extract 


Ww il! mall, on application, fre formatio o 
to pt hair - on 6 A d =] stop felting batt, ond | mg. look well enough - the 
Sa hoo bees Baden ea | eaves snd sorest Ae 4 aay: byt 200. dont 
fade} or - a violets, Jt vt ot ut ot ut ut ut ut | want to be perpetually mend- 
Some floating soaps turn yellow and rancid. Dob- ing— 


bins's Floating-Borax Soap does neither. The Borax 


| in it bleaches it with age, and the odor is delightful. Insist on having 


ost aM af 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and the 
mending is saved. 
if your dealer will not supply you we 
will, 


Send tor —s arr. labels and materials. 
totheS H &M Co.. P O Box 699 New York 
City. 


America’s Favorite. 


Try it once, use it always. Order a trial lot of your 
grocer. Insist on red wrappers.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SYLVA |; 


A sublime combination of 
exquisite perfumes unlike 
anything else ever made. 











The Name of the Makers is a Guarantee of High Quality. 
J. G. MOUSON & CO, 1:33:33 Pariss::2:: London ::::: 3 Frankfort, 





EAA HAAKRELELAKEEAEKRKLRER 
RARREKAKAKERAHAKAKKAAKKKKAAKEEL 


Tres as att 
tires were double tube vt But we were 
making Single-Tubes J Experts soon 
found out how good they were & To- | | 
day 80 per cent. of bicycle tires are Single- 
Tubes Jt v* Best of all—easiest of all to re- 
pair—are Hartford Single -T ube Tires. 


Che Standard Tires 


You can have them on any bicycle if you ask. 














nT a 
Rae's Lucca Oil 
The Perfection of Olive Oil 
Raa EET 

Your physician will tell you that Olive 


Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 
whekeoune of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 




























































5 rE sweet, as testified to by numerous awards . 

The Hartford Rubber Works Co. and wide repute. A trial will convince 

. | HARTFORD, CONN. you of its superior excellence as a food 
: Branch 100 Chambers Street, New York. _”» 
: 335 Wabash Avenve, Chicago. gz = Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
18-24 Main Street, San Francisco. S. RAE & CO., 
ge Sainte a. Established 1836. Leghorn, —— 
When You Buy ; — atipemmttoamentive nl 
a a Lamp f it's The The The phen thy) + at the Paris 





‘“< B & H 2. pad the 


Our Little Book, mailed 
free, tells why, and gives 
information about our 
other lines—Gas and Elec- 


eee eects | | . 
fa ti 19 LETTES,, cZAR) |® © 
catern, Ete. N Oe Violets ) ov quidiiieseue 


Dealers everywhere wi 
supply Our Goods. 
PERFUMES 
L. a 44, place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


cs * eo = = e 6 3 
Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. 
If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.26 to 
HYGIENIC, ADNCRENT & INVISIELE. BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 
TOILET POWDER — CEX,. FAY, Inventor FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, 
85 Leonard St., New York. 





9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY. 


























The Eight Numbers of the Franklin 


Square Song Collection contain 
_ 3s 
3 
EPPS’ S|WANTED 33° 


Best sellers on For parti Lad yf Are the 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. WESTERN ‘CORSET "Co., St. Louls, Mo. , standard | of the Choicest Old and New Songs 
substantial Board bindin ; oa Dollar in Cloth. 


> O C O A na +7 co rap Ml nina and Hymns in the Wide World. 
CYCLES are a standard paAe 
c c < styles and prices. 
| R M | NG T 0 N of excellence. Free Catalogue postal for booklet to The New The Fight Numt ales af A at A, 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Broadway, New York 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. ic iis one a Departare Bell Co.,Bristol, Oonn.,US.A- |. oy each. Address Harper & Brothers, New York. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 















BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 














Fifty Cents per Number in paper; Sixty Cents in 


























IGYGLES. 


ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is ey grade, and one that 
is simply claimed tobe. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
RE of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '96 Waverley 

WAR poe a —— Oty oomatatice to us of satisfactory prose of the facts and the 








| e thief. is reward is — to Soong one excepting the owner of the 
stolen wheel, but iam ~ aaa to more than one person in an. 
| ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA. BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Most Scquisile Retail BrPumery 


The cegeme and fashionable Parisian uses: 


Impériale Russe, Ambrée, Musquée. 
Boones Boome » Jardin de Mon Curé, Vere Novo, Jaolis. 
for the face: Maréhale 


der tbe faucet Ladies ia all climates, Pink, White, Yellow. 


























The Claxton Patent 


Ear Cap. 


ANY otherwise beoutitul children are disfig- 
ured by their too prominent ears, often continued 
ae after-life. By Soares the Ci Cap pights, wae 
keeps the ears close to the head i ye crue 
forwards, this olny blemish is rem: any 
thousands hi nave been used with entire a a 
the approval LL oye «+ f physicians—is no irritation 
to the most sensitive child. ice, 1.25. 
Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 

Send measure round head just ny wo cieot —_ 
bottom or lobe of ear over head to 
not w 


The LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR catalogue with 
its 700 illustrations of the best things for chil- 
dren’s wear, mailed to mothers for 4c, postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


" balbeall 
Constable hk cS 


Embroideries. 


Embroidered All - Overs, Edgings 
and Insertings, in Mousseline, 
Linon, and Batiste. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Real Laces. 


Lace Collars, Flounces, 
Bridal Veils. 


Chiffons, Mousseline de Soie Nets, 
Veilings, Ostrich - Feather Boas. 


PRroadovay K 19tb st. 


NEW YORK, 








BY Gracefully 
wr Fitting 


Corsets 


W. B. Corsets add 
beauty and grace to 
any vaseey of figure 
and can be had as eas- 
ily as the awkward, 
uncomfortable kind. 

Made with 4, 5 and 
6-hook clasps and in 
short, medium, long, 
and extra long waists. 

Prices, $1.00 to $5.00 per pair. insist 
on having W. B. Corsets. Pere your dcaler 
does not keep them, write to 


W. B., 62 Walker St., New York. 








F aot me 


Produces Healthy Growthana Generous Flowering 


Latest, For HOUSE PLANTS and 
pee WINDOW GARDENS 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us 
16c. in stamps and we will send package 
by return mail. 


Russia Cement Co, “°ngss!"™ 
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A Perfect Dream of Happiness 


Is Baby’s life since he commenced using the 


“DAVIDSON ” 


Patent Health Nipple, No. 48. He never has Colic now—he cannot 
with this Nipple—because the Collar makes collapse impossible. 
“ Davidson” Nipples are made of the purest Para Rubber by skilled 
workmen, and are the finest that experience can produce or that money 
can buy. 


The Collar 


on the “ Davipson”’ Patent 
Health Nipple, No. 48, 
makes 





Free! 


To enable you to prove all that 
we claim for this Nipple we will 
willingly send a Sample Free 
on receipt of a 2-cent Stamp 
for postage, 








So 


Collapse Impossible. 





If you are unable to obtain ‘‘ DAVIDSON” Health Nipples, No. 48, of your 
Druggist or Dealer, don't take any said to be ‘‘ Just as Good,” but write to us. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 40 Years. 120-page Catalogue of Rubber Goods Free. 
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‘nnn MY 


/as represented—that’s all. 


AT DRY GOODS STORES. 
i ©Look for this on every yard of the Selvagef@~ 





Black Dress Lining—was } 














A . ESRESCT PIANO FOR SOcts. 


cat fer fornivure. 

use ‘. ‘hem home _ shoul witho wut it. 

ss Tienes 2 — BROSB,, s7 W. rasth St., N. Y. City. 
it 


Mailed anywhere for 


“SURVIVAL of the FITTEST.” 
Substitutes, a Failure— 
HAIR CLOTH 
Makes and Retains the Flare. 


of our 








Cuartes E. Pervear, AGENT. 
If you are not posted regarding the weights and colors, send for samples 
different advertised aries which will show you the reason of the “Survival of hy Fit- 


test.” Address AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 














Paper Clippings bought all ki and acquaint- 
ances “~ = a A NEWS: a a 
stamp. L, 306 W. 139th St., 





deaie? for VAN GAMP’S PACKING BEANS 








PRIESTLEY’S ” An idealized 
Black Henrietta 
Silk-Warp . , realized. 
The he guraine has the 





“ Priestley 
Sieaden tke Uibvoten. 
















Vantine’s 


Gauze Window Panels 


Painted and Embroidered in 
colors, 19x48 inches, bird-and- 
flower decoration; very pretty; 


50c. postpaid. 


Canton 
Blue-and-White Crépe 
Lambrequins 

3 yds. long, fringed, $1.60 
postpaid. 


a Send for Vantine’s Tea- Book and “ Ori- 
ental Light Bearers,” both free A. A. 
Vantine & Co., 877-879 Broadway, 


New York. 


The 
Classique 
Corset 


Is the production of the 
highest skill of the French 
Corset maker. It imparts 
a most symmetrical and 
graceful figure, with the 
utmost comfort to the 
wearer, and does away 
with the necessity of hav- 
ing corsets made to order 

Recommended 

by 

the leading modistes 

To be had in rpyeet 

Coutil, Batiste, 


Novelty Silks and Satins 
For sale only by 


Stern Bros., 
West Twenty-third St. 













A £646644444444 


“Pride 


of the 


West 


is the 

best : 
muslin 

for 

pillow 

slips 

and 

shams.” 





The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 

Yarn Dyed, Steam 


Shrunk and 
Fast Color 






this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 
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IN THE WRONG 





SHOP 


Curator “Say, 1 WANTS TUR UGLIRST VALENTINE YouSE HAS IN DE suor. Me an’ we GOI 
q HAD A SORAr, AN’ | WANTS TO SEND NER SOMETIN’ DaT ‘LL SOARE RR —SEE?” 
hopkeeper Uu—e2—e8—WHY pOoN'T YOU GO TO a PHOTOGRAPHER?” 
THE VICTORY OF THE “ST. SCOOTER.” Slew her braces up, man the mizzentop, 
. OBA TALE Let the starboard watch by the capstan stop, 
And we'll have this boat 
waa th od old ship Saint Scooter went a-pound- The fastest craft that ever did float.” 
in through the sea, And the crew just flew, 
And the Captain stood upon the bridge and he And the Scooter too! 
whistled me 
r the fog was thick ” - . ° ne 
As a pile of brick, Next morn, when the sun dawned on the coast, 
And In his wake Huzzas burst forth from a mighty host, 
Was the Seampersnake For there in the sand, 
Whose record he wished to break, to break Near the Hotel Grand, 
Whose record he wished to break The Scooter \ay, 
I the Seampersnake was a speedy craft, As plain as day, 
With a razor bow and twin screws aft, And every lad that came that way 
And inch by inch Nearly burst his throat 
Recovered her cinch, In joyously cheering the fastest boat 
And no mistake, ” ‘That was ever afloat. 
On t wd the Seooter had hoped to break Gaston V. Deaxe. 
Dear me!” cried he 
Captain who'd whistled so merrily ae 
vt eg A way ae A Para (a merchant). “1 hear little Tommy Green has 
And nigh dene taken the prize for the best composition.” 
Bite am the feent Stl mover és Bitty (apologetically). “* Well, you see, papa, his fa- 
Sinem one cond HP sede ther writes books, and I guess he takes after him 
; - bed Bat, I tell you what, he’s an awful! duffer when it comes 
lo have her win by an inch or two, to swapping.” ’ 
| Pile on the coal, burn up the crew, ‘. ae 
Pua ia he blankets and furniture too; = 
: ~ che =e we Mama. “ Russell, I'm surprised at you. The idea 
1 the safety-valve : of being afraid of dogs. I hope you are not a little 
Aud let her slide through the fog and foam! coward 
‘ " 
We wust beat her home Russet. (who lives in New York). “1 yike Aunt 
Bat the Scamperenake came rearing on, Grace's big black dog in Boston.” . 
Up eves "War ve ' —— ney A Mama. “ Bat why do you like that one?” 
Like a shaft of lightning in the sky, Rosex.t. “1 dess ‘cos he isn't here. 
| And the Captain wept ee 
Ae back he crept 
To his lonely bank Though a man has fourteen pockets, 
Bat t mate sme down, and his eye he wunk, And a woman has but one, 
For he had a scheme to make his boat He can go through all of hisn 
The fastest craft that ever did float. While her search is just begun! 
; * Oh, Captain bold,’ ~_ 
Said he, “ ‘tie cold 
When we get left,” and he whispered low Morner. “I can’t see how it happened that that 
: In the Captain's ear, and then, yo-ho, Kechem girl out of all your ‘Chafing-Dish Club’ 
’ Back to the bridge the officer rushed managed to get that attractive Mr. Merriman. Alli the 
/ Whose spirite had fled, whose heart was crushed, rest of you girls are so much brighter and prettier. 
And he bellowed forth, Didn’t you tell me she scarcely ever spoke a word ?” 


‘Turn her sow-by-north, 


Mavp. “‘ Yea, mother; bat she did the cooking.” 


THE OPEN LETTERS OF ANNE WARRING- 
TON WITHERUP. 
TIL. 
Yorxsnrs, New Yor«, January 30, 1896. 
To the Secretary of War, Washington, D, C. : 

Dean Coronet Lamowt,—In these days of anxiety, 
when no one knows at what moment a flying squadrou 
of British ganboats may appear off Coney Island to 
blast ferever the fair and beloved city of New York, 
it behooveth all persons, man, woman, or child, to give 
to their country the benefit of whatever ideas on the 
subject of national defence they may have. For that 
reason I address this communication toyou. We have 
beautifol buildings in New York, Mr. Secretary. You 
may not know it, but we have. There are many men in 
New York city itself who do not realize what beautiful 
structures have of late years been erected upon the 
island of Manhattan. There are some who even judge 
the city architecturally from the standard of the gilded 
dome of the World building, and the intense heat of 
the Tribune bricks. But, sir, there are others which it 
would be a great pity to have destroyed, granting that 
the ‘Englishman on the water is not in all cases like 
the Earl of Dunraven, and sometimes is capable of ac- 
complishing that which he sets out to do. 

Now no enemy has ever yet bombarded a city whose 
gates were free to him to enter. Therefore, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I beseech you not to yield to those who say to 
you that New York should be rendered impregnable. 
Let us rather resort to strategy. Widen the channel, and 
the moment the British ships arrive off Sandy Hook, 
let them be boarded by pilots and navigated up into 
the harbor of New York. Seem to give over New 
York to the conqueror, Welcome ber transports laden 
to the water's edge with troops; and then! Then, Mr. 
Secretary, let a grand review of the troops be held in 
Madison Square. Let a Prince of the Royal Blood, 
with the Governor of New York in chains at bis 
side, stand on the portico of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel to review her Majesty's 
forces; and when the festivity 
is at its height, let a flying squad- 
ron of cable-cars be started, one 
from the north, one from the south, 
and one from the avenue so well 
named after the glorions battle 
of Lexington, be set loose upon 
them. War has not yet koown 
such horror as will then eneue, 
Taken unawares from the north, 
many of them mowed down by the 
advance squadron of the cars, thou- 
sands will jamp to one side to es- 
cape, when the second squadron, 
from the south, will catch them 
from the rear ; bewildered, they will 
flee precipitately through Twenty- 
third Street to the east, where they 
will be met by the Lexington 
Avenne forces, and the victory will 
be complete. It is my opinion, 
Mr. Secretary, that this evolution 
will finish the war. Annihbilate the 
British forces, and we shall have 
not only defeated the enemy upon 
the land, but there can be no doubt 
that, taken by surprise, the 
blockading of the naval squadron 
in the harbor by a compact mass of 
excursion steamers will so supple- 
ment that victory upon the waters 
that we need concern ourselves no 
further with the question of addi- 
tions to our navy, for the ships 
will be easy to capture, and once 
captured, we shall be invincible. 

For this suggestion I ask no re- 
ward and no credit. I dedicate it 
to my country in her hour of need, 
though it would please me intensely 
if, as in slight recognition of my 
service, you would send me your 
autocraph for my collection, which 
already contains that of Mayor 
Strong and Dr. Parkhurst. 

Faithfully yours, 
Anne Waxeineton Wrrurrvr. 
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can't get nathin' to 


Dr. Squitis 


atremble 


Raearp Hacoarr (at the door). 


Mus. Snarreeton 
Raeerr Haceanp. 


AGITATING. 
Wiaeins. “ Did you ever = fear, Captain, when en- 
t 


tering into an en 


gagemen 
Cartaus pr “ Why, my dear fellow, I was all 
when I proposed to my wife!" 





He’s but a Fated dog, 
And yet he nate me quite 
’ loss 


A ho 
The oer night. 
For while I lay in sleep 
A roffian quite rough 
Into my house did cree 
To steal my stu 
And. he, this yellow dog, 
Whilst I lay there in bed 
Got up and barked and barked 
Just like a thoroughbred. « 


And so I say to you 

Who want to buy that pap, 
To get him yee will have 

To put a bandred up, 


—_—~———_ 


“ Richard — a died a violent death, didn’t he?” 
asked Timbe: 

“Oh no,” moptio’ Wilberforce. 

“T heard somebody say that he was often murdered 
by unskilled musicians,” 


—_—_>_————_— 
Para. “Who's the smartest boy in yonr schol, 
Bobby 7” 


= A * Well, Tommy Jones says he is, and teacher 
= s Billy Barlow is, and I—well, I don’t like to way 
10 I think is, ‘cos I ain't as conceited as Tomruy.” 


—_—~>————_ 


Ernuer.. “I think you have one of the prettiest 
names I have ever heard of.” 
Macp Wrreresex. “ Do you?” 


Don't 


Eran. “ You don’t seem very enthusiastic, 
you like it?” 

Macy W ITHERBEE, “I think I have proved that by 
not changing it.” 





CUPTD MAKES SOME AERIAL OBSERVATIONS PREPARATORY TO BIS 
Sr. VaALeENTINE’s DAY OAMPAION. 


HIS TRADE 


“T'm willin’ to work, maddim, but I 


do at my perfession.” 
“H'm! What is your profession ? ?” 


“Tam an Anglomaniac.’ 


_—— eo" 


Da. Pitts. “ Who was the most successful of all those girls who were 
studying medicine with 
“ Mise 


ou?” 
etchem ; she got married.” 


—_—_—»——— 











Morues. “ How did papa’s new book get in this condition 7’ 
Bonsy. “ Why, mamma, I heard papa say last night that the book was 
too dry for him, so I put it in the bath-tub and let the water run. 


—_————— 


Para. “Waen't that a pret tty rough game you were playing this morn- 








DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


“Have aNOTHER o1¢,nk, UNOLE.” 

“No, THANK YOU, MY Ppran” 

“Turee Ate PLENTY oF THEM.” 

“Yue; sor Tueer’s OnLy One OF ux.” 


ing? What wae it, 


Para. “And 
who was that poor 
boy who seemed 
to be getting the 
worst of it?” 

Boney. “Oh, 
that was the new 
boy who has just 
moved next door, 
He was the British 
army.” 


——__~a—_—— 


“T hear Mies 
Nonvean has dis- 
char; her new 


aid. 

“Tm surprised. 
She told me only 
the other day that 
Suzette was the 
most intelligent 
maid she ever had. 
What was the 
trouble ?” 

“She cleaned 
her mistress’s jew- 
el with brass- 
polish.” 


——————_—— 


Teucen. “Cholly 
Hybrow is the 
wisest dude I ever 
knew.” 

Gruimenaw. 
“Yes; he knows 


deal too 
mach for one 
dude ; heo to 
be nn 


Bonny. “ We were playing war. 
Jones was the American army.” 


anyway? 
I was George Washington, and Tommy 





WINDING UP HIS AFFAIRS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RECEIPTS FOR COOKING 
BIRDS. 

Fillets of Birds.—Fi\\ets of small game are 
very dainty for company entertainments, and 
being inexpensive as well as easy to prepare, 
will be found convenient for housekeepers 
remote from large cities. To fillet birds, first 
roast them, then cut in half straight down the 
middle of the breastbone with a thin sharp 
knife, and take out the bone carefully. The 
breast of a grouse or pheasant will make 
three fillets, but that of the small birds only 
two. The wings should be cut off with a lit- 
tle of the breast; two fillets can be taken from 
the thigh; they should be neatly trimmed, and 
no skin or ragged edges left. Fillets of birds 
can be served in a variety of dainty styles to 
suit the demands of the occasion. 

Stewed Partridges (a creole receipt).—Stuff 
the birds with delicately seasoned force-meat, 
and lard the breasts with small strips of fat 
bacon; dust with salt and pepper. Put two 
slices of lean raw ham in the bottom of a 
saucepan, with a sliced carrot, a chopped 
onion, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a pint of 
stock; lay the birds on top, and set over a 
moderate fire to stew gently for an hour; 
then take up, strain the gravy, and rub the 
vegetables through a sieve; return to the 
saucepan, and set over the fire for ten min- 
utes; crisp the lardons with a salamander; 
take up the birds on a heated dish, pour the 
gravy over, and garnish with small crofitons 
of fried bread. 

Partridge Cutlets.— Take half a dozen 
plump birds, split down the back, and take 
out the breastbone; cut off the wings, di- 
vide each bird in two, trim off the edges, and 
shape like a cutlet. Season with salt and 
pepper, drop in a frying-pan of hot butter 
for two minutes, take up, put in a baking- 
pan, and set in a hot oven for six or eight 
minutes. Let cool, dip each cntlet in melt- 
ed aspic jelly, and set on ice. Roll first in 
grated cracker, and dip in beaten egg, then 
in the cracker again; fry in butter until 
brown and crisp. Take up on a heated dish, 
and serve with brown sauce and currant jel- 
ly. Wild pigeons, grouse, and other birds 
may be served in this style. 

Fricassee of Partridge.—Cut four partridges 

(Continued on page 120.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


I99%0% PURE 


There is a “com- 
fortable feeling” that 
comes after a- bath 


with Ivory Soap. 


‘Tue Procrer & Gamste Co., Cin 


WALTER BAKER & CO. une 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 





That Delicious. Flavor 


. _which you relish so much in Soups served in the best Cafés, can be secured at home, 
y using 


Extract « BEEF, 


It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. Anyone k 
delicious Bouillon or clear Beet Soup with Armour’s Extract, boiling water and ‘apiach af 
salt. Nothing simpler. Send for our book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles’ —mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


What to Write. 


may be the subject of careful thought, but there can be no question as to 
the fact that the correspondence papers of the 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


are the correct thing to wrife on. The indorsement of this fact by the refined 
people of the world makes a daily output of thirty tons of fine writing-paper 





necessary to supply the demand. Five hundred styles for selection. Insist upon 
your dealer showing samples. 

WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
Holyoke, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 






















Letter from Rev. Wm. N. SEARLES, 
716 E. 178th Street. 





“TREMONT, N. Y. City, May 13th, 1895. 
“I am glad to see you are pushing SALVA-CEA. It is worthy of it. 
After having given it a thorough trial for over a year, I am persuaded that 
it comes nearest to being a “ PANACEA,” a delightful cure-all, of anything 
of its kind that I have ever known. I have come to believe that you are 
even modest in your claims of its excellence. Verily, it is the oil of glad- 


ness, WM. N. SEARLES.” 

SALVA-CEA is universally praised—people are finding out 
that it does its work promptly—that it is perfectly safe and that 
it does as it is advertised to do. You may depend upon it to 
give immediate relief in every case of piles, and a cure in ninety 
cases out of every hundred. It is a positive cure for all skin 
and nasal catarrh, especially the 
dry catarrh so prevalent in this country. 


irritation and chafing—colds 





Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 
For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea, “ Extra Strong.” 
Sold in tins at 75 cents each. 


Tue Branpretu.Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 









‘Have Been Sung Fer 
WN _ Over’ Half a Century 7. 


—_ WS “. 
JN 43 
BAKER iscisiiccPLAYS | f ‘ 


i Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 

. Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, all 

, Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 
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EYES Dr SAACTROMPSO 








Genuine in our bottles 
only, buff wrappers. See our 
name, Pond’s Extract Co. 
New York and London. 





























(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
“Have used Vin Mariani 


some years; it is the best tonic 


_ I know of.” 


Kyrle Bellew. 


Ar Daveorers & Fawcy Grocers. Avorn Scnerrrerions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
4g of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO. 


Panis: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 53 West 16th St., New Yours. 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 


Somatose 


SB Seientifie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite — Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02., %, %, and 1-pound 


tins; also the following combinations 


Somatose-Biscuit. — (10% Somatose). 


Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 

Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimetation, for table use. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists Send for free descriptive pamphlets. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 










UNEQUALED IN 


AROMA, 
FLAVOR, 
PURITY, 
STRENGTH. 


TWO CUPS IN ONE” 








Why? 
Because 


IT’S PREPARED 
BY MACHINERY 
NOT BY HAND. 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 10¢ and 25%. 


go by it. 


Annual sales moro than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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in two; put an ounce of butter in a frying- 
pan set over the fire; when hot put in the 
birds, and let fry brown; add a cupful of 


boiling water, season with pepper and salt, 
snd let simmer for twenty minutes; squeeze 


in the juice of halfa lemon. Take the pieces 


up on a heated dish, thicken the gravy with 


little brown flour, and pour over 

Boned Quail Bone a dozen birds; stuff 
them in shape with sweetbreads or oysters, 
sew them up, roll in buttered paper, put in 
white stock sufficient to cover 
them ook until tender. Take them 
up; remove the paper; glazethem. Arrange 
on a border of potatoes on a large dish, pour 
mushroom sauce in the centre 

Sou file f Partridge or Pheasant Clean 
and cook two birds; take off the breasts and 
other good parts of the flesh, without skin or 
gristle. Take three ounces of boiled rice and 
mix in a mortar with a table-spoonful of but- 
ter, two of glaze melted, and a little salt and 
pepper. Pound all together until a smooth 


1 pan with 


ind iet ¢ 





mixture uld the beaten yolks of four eggs 
and the whites of two. Pour the mixture 
into a souftlé case, set in a very hot oven to 
bake until light, and serve immediately with 
brown sauce 

Grouse a tnglaise.—Cut a pair of grouse 
into neat joints; put a layer in the bottom of 
a baking-dish; cover with chopped mush- 
rooms and bits of butter; lay over more of 
the joints; spread the top with mushrooms, 
grated crackers, and bits of butter; dredge 
with salt and pepper. Set the dish in a pan 
of water, cover the top, and set in the oven 
to e ne hour 

Ragott of G Cut the flesh of a cold 


roast gro pieces, with a slice of cold 
boiled ham and a fourth of a pound of cold 
boiled tongue; put in a saucepan with a pint 
of rick stock, and let heat; add half a dozen 


stoned olives, a dash of cayenne, and salt. 
Have ready little cases of fried bread (or 
paper, if preferred); fill with the mixture. 
Arrange on a dish, and serve with tomato 
sauce 

Salmi of Grouse (an English receipt).—Cut 
the meat from a pair of roasted grouse in 


neat fillets; remove the skin and gristle. Fry 
a slice of lean ham in a table-spoonful of but- 
ter, with a small sliced carrot, a piece of on- 
ion, a bay leaf, a sprig of thyme and parsley 
each, six whole cloves, a bit of mace, and 
four allspice. When the meat is brown add 
a spoonful of brown sauce, a gill of veal 
stock, and a squeeze of lemon juice with the 
ind scraps of the birds; let simmer 
hour, take up, strain, return to’ the 


bone . 
half an 


saucepan with the grouse fillets, and set over 
the fire to heat. Serve with fried crofitons 
Mayonnatse of Grouse (a la Paris).—Put a 


teaspoonful of mayonnaise in the bottom of 
some little cases, and fill them with minced 
cold roast grouse, shredded lettuce, chopped 
hard-boiled egg, and stoned olives. Heap 
up, cover with thick mayonnaise, and smooth 
Garnish with sprigs of parsley 
and tiny red peppers Serve very cold 
Grilled Pheasant a la Turtare.—Pick and 
singe a pair of pheasants; split down the back 
through the and remove the trail; wipe 
out with a damp towel; take off the heads 
the inside well with pepper, 


with a knife 


bone 


and feet: rub 


salt, finely minced cloves, and parsley; flat- 
ten the breasts, brush over with melted but 
ter, and cook for half an hour before a hot 
fire, basting several times with butter. Serve 


with sauce tartare 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
, 


j 


facto in producn 1 clear, clean skin, and, 
there fi t perfect coiaplexion Taken regu- 
larly in small dose thect will give satis fac- 


tion to the mi exacting 


Agreeable 


in season are much surer tham belated 


Preventives 


drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshing the system without % 


onstipation and its effects 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances 


vakening it lerma- 


wentiy curing 


Physicians recommend it, Millions have 


found it invaluable. Takes regularly in small doses, 
ats effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CALIFORNIA FIG 


Vor sale by all Druggists 


SYRUP ©O. 


; 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





“It seems as though I 
were making cake all the 
time for donations or 
church fairs or some com- 
mittee. I tell them if 
they will follow the receipt 
in your cook book and 
use Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder they can make 
cake just as nice as mine.” 

Receipt book free. Send stamp and address, 


CLEeveLanp Baxinc Powper Co., 
8: Futron Sr., New Yor«. 





BAKING POWDER 





1856 


ican Waltham Watch 
Waltham watches w 


the people of to-day. 


retail jewelers have or 


it is possible to make. 





| New-Style Shell Combs 


for 1894, Order direct from the maker at manufact- 
urers’ prices. Repairing ‘of all kinds done 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGNS TO ORDER. 
Providence Shell Works, Providence, R. I. 


and are within the means of everyone. 


—1896 


Forty years ago the advertising of the Amer- 


Co. made the fame of 
orld-wide. A gener- 


ation has passed—Forty years of progress 
and improvement—Seven million Waltham 
watches made and sold. Now the company 
propose to advertise Wa/tham watches to 


Watches more per- 


fect than ever and far cheaper. These trade- 
marks specially recommended—the “ River- 
side” and the “Roya/”—will last a lifetime 


All 
can get these move- 


ments together with any priced case in 
various sizes for both ladies and gentlemen. 


The “ Riverside” movement is as perfect a time-heeping machine as 
You cannot get a better, whatever you pay. 


HEADACHE CURED FREE? 





Arlitine Headache Powders. 


From a German ription. 


cure 


THE ARLITINE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 





A remarkably quick 
Sample free on re 





THE ACADEMIE~ DE MEDECI 


(“THE QUEEN OF 
“At the HEAD 


examined. for 





NE OF FRANCE’ HAS PLACED 


Apollinaris 


TABLE WATERS.”) 
of ALL the Waters 


PURITY and FREE- 
DOM from Disease Germs.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 


? Instantly Relieved 


by 
A WARI1 BATH 


with 


Cuticura Soap 


And a Single Application of 


CUTICURA 


The Great Skin Cure 
roughout the world, and beac gf = ny ame 


im all_the 
~st., Lon . Porras 
Boston, U. fa. 








Qiecoteay tte ties Gace 


asp Cuz. Cozr., 





a ae whe Fatt ~~, a“ 
OT. = ge, ge 
doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do the 
args seen icles of poor silver pol- 
ish, ere is one that polishes easily 
and quickly without scratching ; it's 








= 
on 
— 3 
= 
z= 


the only ect silver polish. Send 
for a sample and try it yourself. 

Post paid, 15¢, It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





The pleasure and safety of 
BICYCLE RIDING 
depend largely 

upon the 
Tires used, 


.Great G. & J. Tire.. 


“The most Reliable Tire om Earth” 


has added much to the reputation of that 
most popular of all wheels, the 


Rambler Bicycle 
tn ts Dtr il ti GJ 
GORMULLY 4 JEPPERY MPG. co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 





Essence 
¢ or , 
Rune « Viovets 
(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OP PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“No. 471i Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to. your 

dealer. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, Xew York, U.S. Agents. 


Beeman’s— 


tg 












THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name on each 





ne’ Cum. 


of aicpertote Sp 
ng ine 17. 
of Attachments FREE bs 




















